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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

EJEPORT ON EDUCATION IN ALASKA. 



Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Education, Alaska Division, 

Washington, D, C, , June SO, 1896, 

Sir: I have the honor to submit the eleventh annual report of the United States 
jeneral agent of education in Alaska for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1896. 
There is in Alaska a school population of from 8,000 to 10,000; of these 1,197 
were enrolled in the 22 Government schools. 

Cape Prince Wales, — Thomas Hanna, teacher; enrollment of pupils, 104; popu- 
latioiL, Eskimo. The past year having been a very severe one, with much scarcity 
of food at times, many of the children were compelled to be absent fishing for 
their daily meals. This irregular attendance added greatly to the burdens of the 
teacher. He reported during the ^nter much trouble was had through drunken 
men and women coming to the schoolroom and making a disturbance. Seven 
times "Windows were broken by them and knives drawn. While but little intoxi- 
cating liquor is traded or received from the ships, a very large quantity is made 
in the village itself during the winter, especially as it is known that the revenue 
cutter is gone and will be absent for months. It is reported that the natives of 
the vill^e distill liquor not only for their own use, but for trading all up and 
down the coast. He also reports that much gambling is carried on in the village, 
in which everything available belonging to house or person is freely sacrificed. 
Indeed, there are many things in that section that require that some court of 
justice or some power should be established that can enforce the laws and protect 
the interests of the community. 

St, iMwrence Island. — V. C. Gambell, teacher; enrollment of pupils, 68; popu- 
lation, Eskimo. The attendance and interest manifested during the second year of 
itte school was better than the first, for during the present year quite a number of 
girls attended, although they are reported as still very bashful in their school duties. 
The pupils that have attended school with any degree of regularity have made 
^ood progress in their studies and greatly improved in their personal appearance. 
They read well, write legibly, and are quick at number work. One boy had kept 
a list of all the words that had been given him, and when he understood the 
arrangement of the dictionary, made an alphabetical list of them in a blank book 
that had been given him. This he did without any suggestions from anyone. Quite 
an emulation was excited among them to keep themselves and their clothes clean, 
and also avoid those among their companions whom they suspected of being infested 
with vermin. They sometimes informed the teacher that such and such ones had 
dirty hands or faces. In the spring a number of families visited the village from 
Siberia, and the difference between the pupils that have been in school and those 
from the Asiatic side is very apparent. In addition to the 68 regular pupils there 
were some 20 others that attended irregularly and have not been counted. 

Teller Reindeer Station, — T. L. Brevig, teacher; enrollment of pupils, 56; popu- 
lation, Eskimo. The school attendance during the year has increased in regularity 
over the preceding year, and with increased regularity of attendance the children 
seem to take more interest in their studies. The convenience and comfort of the 
new school building has probably also had something to do with, the attendance. 

Auroras were observed October 16, 1895, November 17, 18, and 19, December 19, 
20, 21, 23, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, and on every clear night during January, Febru- 
ary, and March, 1896. During April there was a notable decrease in the number 
of the auroras, and in May but two, occurring on the 2d and 4th of the month. 

Unalaska, — John A. Tuck, principal, and Miss M. Elizabeth Mellor, assistant 
teacher; enrollment of pupils, 39; population, Aleut. The school year has been 
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an uneventful one, the work having run on from day to day in each room marl 
by a quiet, steady progress. As in previous years, the school has been en 
for want of accommodations, nearly all the available space being occupied by' 
girls connected with the Methodist Woman's Missionary Home. Only five ' 
were in attendance. Probably double the attendance would have been had 
there been room for the pupils. The very first requirement for successful 
ing among such a people is patient reiteration. Like most undeveloped 
thej' have little aptitude for mathematics. In order to develop this branch, 
study in their minds, the teacher made a regular and constant interchange bet 
the mental and written, or slate work. In fractions, for instance, taMng up 
entire subject as developed in a good mental aritlunetic, alternating daily bet 
oral and written analysis and reviewing as often as might be necessary. Then] 
would take up the same subject from a coromon-school arithmetic, using 
slate and working with larger numbers. A constant change of method seems { 
have worked well in relieving the strain upon their undeveloped powers of att 
tion. Penmanship and map-drawing studies, which draw on the imaginat 
faculties, are acquired vnth ease. The spelling lesson was made an aid to 
ing, the words given being taken from the reading lesson and studied; then writ 
on the slate from dictation before the reading lesson began. In this way 
words were first learned; then their use in connection with other words 
shown in the reading lesson. The children have shown a great fondness 
language and obserwition lessons. In the crowded condition of the schoolro( 
Miss Mellor's recitations werp compelled to be heard in the dining room of 
mission, where the proper ventUation has been very difficult to secure, 
year the Government contracted for the erection of a large, comfortable schc 
building, with teacher's residence attached, and also donnitories for the boys, 
few days after the workmen had left the building as completed, a storm blew 
off the foundation. An examination being instituted, it was found that the en 
tion of the building had been slighted in so many directions that it was unsafej 
occupy it. As I was sent lavst spring to make a special investigation of the con(" 
tion of the building by the Secretary of the Interior, mention vnll be more fu 
made of this building later on in the report. This year completes the seventh ye 
of service by Mr. Tuck. Too much praise can not be given him for his patience ai 
self-denial and long continuance in the service in the face of great opposition 
diflBculties in maintaining the school. Nor is it too much to say that the unstint 
praise which has been given of the progress of the pupils in that school is due tc^ 
nis superior skill as a teacher. The progress of the pupils under him has been 80^ 
marked that Government officials in their public reports, desiring to secure betteri 
educational facilities for this or that community, have mentioned Mr. Tuckv 
school at Unalaska as the type desired. For .a portion of that time the school was] 
knovni as a contract school. The Woman's Home Missionary Society of the. 
Methodist Church, and the ladies of that association, the Government, and all . 
friends of humanity owe Mr. and Mrs. Tuck a large debt of gratitude for what * 
they have accomplished. In view of these things it was not strange that some of 
the native Aleut population came to the wharf to bid Mr. and Mrs. Tuck god- 
speed as they left Unalaska for their eastern home. 

Unga, — O. R. McKinney, teacher; enrollment of pupils, 44; population, Aleut 
The school year opened on the 16th of September, 1895, with 29 pupils in attend- 
ance. This number increased to 34 at the end of the month. The close of Octo- 
ber saw 35 in attendance. At that time an epidemic similar to la grippe broke out 
in the village, which reduced the school attendance to 30 for the month of Novem- 
ber and 29 for that of December. In January the attendance resumed the normal 
number. Washington's birthday was celebrated by a school exhibition, which 
awakened much interest among the parents of the pupils. During the past sum- 
mer an addition 12 by 20 feet was built to the schoolhouse for the use of the cir- 
culating library which has been established by the teacher. This is one of the 
model schools of the Territory. 

Afognak. — Mrs. C. M. Col well, teacher; enrollment of pupils, 39; population, 
Aleut. The general tone and condition of the pupils has shown a marked improve- 
ment since the establishment of the school. They are well-behaved, and being 
naturally intelligent compare quite favorably vnth the children of other commu- 
nities. There is much poverty among the families, so that many of the children 
are very poorly clad. However, the improvement among the children is in a meas- 
ure elevating their older brothers and sisters and their parents, so that a noticeable 
improvement can be seen in the tomes of the people. This causes hope that the 
next generation of natives in Alaska will show a very gratifying improvement 
mentally and morally over their predecessors. 

Kadiak,^C. C. Solter, teacher; enrollment of pupils, 49; population, Aleut. 
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The teacher reports a very gratifying progress in reading and drawing, in which 
tiie pnpils excel. In the other branches of study their progress was normal. It 
is very difficnlt getting the pupils to use out of the school the instructions given 
[tbem in English, as all the conversation at home is in their native tongue. There 
also a prejudice on the part of the parents against the children learning Eng- 
lest they would be weaned away from the Russian Church. There has also 
the hostility of the priest of the Greek Church, more or less disguised, 
ist the school. Upon different occasions he forbade all the children to attend 
kool, but a number seemed to have disregarded his command and attended, 
lother drawback to the school work is the one that is common in all those local- 
where the Greek Church has a foothold. There are 12 holidays in the church 
lich are to them peculiarly holy, and during which the children are required 
ileave school and attend church. Then, in addition to these 12, are 200 holidays, 
lore or less, when absence from school is sought to be excused by attendance 
ion church service. This, of course, breaks up all regularity of attendance and 
i connected instruction, so that the pupils in the districts controlled by the Rus- 
Greek Church have made less progress than those at other places. On Christ- 
eve an entertainment was given by the school to the community, which 
cited many tokens of approval from the parents. 

Karluk, — R. B. Dunmire, teacher; enrollment of pupils, 27; population, Aleut, 
population are still uncivilized and decidedly opposed to anything American, 
bir experience has largely been with the lower American element that of ten- 
nes clusters around salmon canneries. This lower element of our American civ- 
Filization has treated the natives brutally, and they have no reason to admire the 
'American ways. These natives are very poor, and especially during the past win- 
ter suffered from the want of both food and clothing. Some of the children came 
1 to school through the snow entirely barefooted. The children seemed to be bright, 
I and learn quite readily. During the year there has been an increased regularity 
! of attendance, and I have noticed less opposition on the part of the parents. So 
far, the attendance is largely by boys, the girls being very bashful and their 
parents afraid to have them out of their sight. 

Haines. — W. W. Warne, teacher; enrollment of pupils, 60: population, Thlinget. 
The year was one of the most prosperous in the history of the school. From Sep- 
tember to January 19 the school was open to all who desired to attend, and tne 
attendance was so large that our room was too small and the teacher had more 
pupils and classes than could be accommodated. Then came the fire which 
destroyed the schoolhouse, and there was no room In the village large enough to 
continue the school for the whole population. Not only the building, but the seats 
and books were burned, so that the difficulty of continuing the school was made 
much greater. In a small room a portion of the pupils was given blackboard 
exercises in the forenoon and another portion in the afternoon. This continued 
for several weeks, until a supply of second-hand books was sent from Juneau, 
and then the school was continued all day. This present season a new and larger 
building will be erected, and the teacher looks forward to the coming year with 
great pleasure. 

Hoonah. — Mary E. Howell, teacher; enrollment of pupils, 144; population, 
rhlinget. The school, which opened with but few pupils in the fall, became so 
arge in the winter that it was difficult to manage. The irregularity in the lives 
•f the natives makes it very difficult to secure regular attendance on the part of 
he pupils. As a rule the natives do not have an early morning meal; conse- 
uentlymany of the children come to school without their breakfast, which makes 
hem very restless before noon. This out-of-the-way community has had much to 
ontend with by several deaths during the year by witchcraft. At this, as at so 
lany of the other schools, year by year the teachers claim that the great improve- 
lent to the school system to be sought after would be obligatory attendance. 
ritineau School, No. 1. — S. A. Keller, teacher; attendance of pupils, 70; popula- 
Lon, whites. Of the 26 pupils enrolled the first day, 9 attended until the close of 
b.e term and 2 were present every day, and this although in the short days it 
ras still dark at 9 o'clock, and some days with a cold wind sweeping down from 
tie mountains, with the thermometer registering 16° below zero. Those that 
Ave proper home influences are just the same as bright, healthy American chil- 
xen anywhere; but we have a number in our community who are permitted to 
cam the streets and thereby fall into irregular and vicious habits. Our popula- 
ion being a nomadic one, families come and go. making much irregularity and 
requent changes in the attendance of the children. The school greatly needs 
arger accommodations. The crowding resorted to during the year interfered 
rery much with the efficiency of discipline and the progress of the pupils. The 
tchool has also arrived at that stage when a second teacher is essential. It should 
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be sraded into primary and grammar departments with a competent teacher 
each. Mrs. J. W. Bizbj has tanght a kindergarten dnring the year at the < 
of the parents ci the pupils. Considerable improTement has been made in : 
ing the stnmps from and grading the school gronnds. lliis work should bo^ 
tinned nntil the property is placed in good shape. The gronnd should 
drained, so that it w<Mild become sufficiently dry tor the puiying of tbe 
Citizens of the place have manifested more than ordinary interest in the 
of the school. 

Juneau School^ No, 2, — ^Elizabeth Sazman, teacdier; enrollment of 
population, Thlinget. At the close of her third year. Miss Sazman reports 
pupils have taken increasing interest in their work, and their progress baa 
correspondingly marked. Nearly all of them were pupils that had been in 
school before and made it much pleasanter for the teacher, and manifested 
same gratifying results. As nearly all of her pupils have a home in the Presl 
terian mission, the average attendance has VOTy nearly equaled the enrollmc 
She mentions a little girl who, at the b^inning of the term, knew no Eng] 
whatever; at the expiration of three months she was able to read, spell, and coi 
well. Her progress, however, in writing was very slow, which seemed the 
peculiar, as her people excel in that branch of study. Among the older pu] 
was a native girl, married to a white man, who was accustomed to do her hoi 
work in the morning and attend school in the afternoon. She was always pi 
regardless of the weather and made good progress in her studies. 

D(mglas City. — Lathan A. Jones, teacher; enrollment of pupils, 57; populatiaa^ i 
white^. This school seems to have had a more turbulent time during the pMP . I 
year dian any other. There was considerable friction in the community over %ms\ 
location of a new school building, the present school building being in the norti^ r- 
edge c^ town (when it was located the village was rapidly growing in that direi> ' 
tion, and it was the only place where sufficient grounds could be secured for school 1*^ 
purposes ) . The difference of sentiment among the parents created much turbulence f I 
among the pupils, and although the teacher did his best, yet the results were not as i \ 
satisfactory as in former years. The parents have taken but little interest in the 
school, which has created much irregularity of attendance among the pupils^ A 
child that attends school two or three days of the week and then runs the streell 
the other two or three days receives no benefit himself, and is a detriment to tlis 
other pupils when he attends. A schoolhouse has been erected during the. season 
at the south end of the village, where a school will be held this coming year. 

Sitka, No, J. — Mrs. Q. Knapp, teacher; enrollment of pupils, 40; populatioHi 
white— American and Russian. During the year some of the chilaren in the 
higher grades have been in correspondence with children of schools in the States, 
sending samples of Alaska woods, furs, and carvings, and receiving in return 
specimens of products from the various States. By this means a new interest in 
geography and language lessons has been created, especially beneficial to many of 
the pupils in the school who have never b^n out of Alaska. Occasional entertain- 
ments nave secured the interest of the parents. A small circulating library has 
been maintained, which is greatly appreciated, as most of the children have no 
books in their homes. 

Sitka school No, S.—Mias Cassia Patton, teacher; enrollment, 156; population, 
Thlinget. This school for the native children is conveniently located near the 
ranch. Throughout the winter months festivals of the Greek Church, feasting 
and dances in honor of visitors from other tribes, and in the spring hunting and 
fishing greatly interfere with regularity of attendance. However, with the aid 
of Governor Sheakley, who frequently caused native policemen to hunt up truants, 
a very creditable attendance was maintained. Miss Patton has introduced kinder- 
garten games and methods into her school, and has succeeded in making it attract- 
ive to her pupils. 

Fort Wrangel. — Miss Anna R. Kelsey, teacher; enrollment, 82; population, 
Thlinget. Miss Kelsey writes: '*I have just closed my third school year in Fort 
Wrangel. I am happy to say that the last year has in many resi)ect8 been the 
most encouraging. The attendance has been better with much less effort on my 

gart. When the children are going away with their parents hunting or for wood, 
sh, or making gardens, they tell me of it. On their return they come into school 
again, even if it is only for a week or two before another flitting. Thus I know 
pretty nearly their whereabouts and can keep a hold on them. The first year 
when they were absent from their places I used to have to go through storm and 
sunshine searching for them. The pupils sometimes express regret that their 
friends oblige them to go away with them and lose school. That in itself is 
encouraging. At the close of February I said to the pupils, ' How time flies; 
only three more months' school.' A chorus of voices responded, *0h, so soon? 
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[We're sorry; we rather have school.' The children certainly did better work and 
)wed much greater interest in their studies than formerly. One of the local 
rd when visiting the school expressed both surprise and pleasure at the interest 
lifested by the pupils in all the school exercises. The winter feasting and 
icing interfered as usual with the attendance and interest. I notice, too, that 
len there are native families here for a short time, they are quite apt now to 
id their children to school during their stay. There has not been anything 
Dken or damaged, even to a pane of glass, during the entire year." 

lan. — J. W. Young, teacher; enrollment, 31; population, Thlinget. Mr. 
mg reports as foUows: **I arrived here October 28, 1895, to take charge of the 
liool work and also the work of gathering together a temperance, self-governing 
lunity, and I may say at the start that my success has been only partial. It 
kes a good deal of time to get the natives together and build up a town. When 
[urived there was no building here except the schoolhouse. The natives have 
nee built seven houses. During three months we had about 50 inhabitants, 
of them living in tents. That they are anxious to have their children edu- 
was shown by their coming here and camping in tents during the bitter cold 
ler of January and February, so that they could send their children to school. 
lie children have made very good progress. Many of them had never been in 
liool before. About April 1 the natives began to go hunting, and by April 15 
town was deserted. They promised that when they have built themselves 
houses they will not take the women and children with them when they go 
iting. I was very sorry for the cliildren camping in the snow, and that they 
j'ht be near a school I appealed to Dr. Jackson for funds to build a guest or 
ommunity house which they could occupy. He sent me $200, with which I have 
3ted a substantial and comfortable house, doing most of the work with my own 
ids. The great hindrance to the work of educating and civilizing these natives 
intoxicating liquor, sold as * extract of Jamaica ginger ' by white men. If it 
re not disguised, I could have the vendors arrested, but they evade the law by 
label. It seems to be the ambition of the people to build up a town similar to 
lakahtla, and I have encouraged them in it. At the same time, I impress on 
liem that they must put away their old sui)ei*stitions, and that they must let liquor 
ilone. I have surveyed the town, and will have the houses in regular order. Alto- 
tether, I think the prospect encouraging for a good school and moral community 
[flf from 300 to 300 inhabitants." 

Jackson. — Miss C. Baker, teacher; enrollment, 64; population, Thlinget. The 
'floiet routine of school life at this little out-of-the-way village was sadly broken by 
^ fte accidental shooting of one of the older boys. Bert Charles, a high-spirited 
Alaskan boy, and his friend, Willie Johns, the son of Captain Johns, a chief, and 
others were out in a canoe hunting deer. They sighted an animal on the shore, 
and in high glee started for a shot at him. *' Bert had just loaded his gun," writes 
the teacher, '* when he saw that the deer had already been struck. He dropped 
his gun to take the paddles, when Willie exclaimed, * Bert, you've shot me I * How 
it happened Bert did not know. * I know I did it, for the load was out of my gun, ' 
he said. Willie died in the boat. The law of retaliation is strong among the 
Alaskans, and according to that law Bert knew that his life would be demanded 
for that of his friend. Just before he died, Willie asked the others to say to 
his people that he did not wish them to punish Bert, as he did not mean to 
8hoot him. The boys wanted to land Bert where he could run away. He answered, 
'No; if I do, they will say that I did it on purpose; I will go back; they can 
do what they like to me.' So he stayed to help carry the body from the canoe 
into his father's house. I can not describe the wild scene on the beach and 
street when the canoe landed. In what seemed like a moment, scores of men 
and boys were rushing about with knives and guns, ready for defense or attack. 
The dead boy's family being a strong one, it was thought they would at once 
demand the life of the poor boy whose shot had been so fatal. Soon the paci- 
Mng influence of the missionary made itself felt. Most of the natives carried 
their guns home, and the distracted father, standing beside his dead son, said: 
'Nobody is to blame for this; the great God has done it.' Some of Willie's 
friends, however, still called for blood — revenge; and Bert stood all night at the 
head of the bodv, with folded arms, not knowing at what moment his life would 
be taken. Finally his relatives paid, as a ransom for his life, 400 blankets and §80 
In money. This he is expected to pay back, or be a slave to his people. He has 
luffered a great deal, and will be subject to persecution as long as he remains in 
lis home. So far they have taken all he has earned, and will continue to do so 
a spite of all that can be done for him. Before this happened, he was high caste, 
igh spirited, high tempered; now he is a slave, crushed and heartbroken." Sub- 
dqnently the means necessary for bringing him to the Carlisle school, Pennsyl- 
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1 
Tania, 'waa fiimiehec] by a benerolent friend, where he itt now. a patient, CbristiaM 
stndent. When he was asked what he would do with Ilia edncation, he said: "| 
Bhonldlike to go back to my people and heip them." Ab the feeling will probabB' 



o doubt, return to bis people, and influence 
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Appi-oprialions for edvcation in Alaska, 



Annnsi t^ante, scbmil year— 



insl uri 
l88frS7. 



Dr. Sheldon Jackaon, Alaska, general agent of education in Alaska; WflliMa 
Hamilton, Pennsylvania, assistant agent of education in Alaeka; William A, KeUy, 
Pennsylvania, superintendent of schools for the southeastern district of Alaska. 



LOCAL SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 



Sitka, Edward de Gioff , Chai'Ies D. Rogers, John G. Brady; Junean, John Q- 
Held, Karl Koehler; Douglas, P. H. Fos. Albert Anderson; Treadwell, Bobeit 
Duncan, jr., Rev. A. J. Campbell; Fort Wrangel, Thomas Willson, Finis Ciigl« 
Kftdiak. Nicolai Kashevaroff, F. Sargent, H. P. Cope; Unga, C. M. Dodariisfe 
Michael Dowd, George Levitt. 
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Teachers in pvblic schools. 



School. 



o. 1... 
o. 2... 
No. 1. 
No. 2. 



1 



No. 1. 



irence 

rence Island... 
•ince of Wales. 



Teacher. 



Mrs. Gertrude Knapp.. 

Miss Cassia Patton 

S. A. Keller 

Miss Elizabeth Saxman. 

Mrs. A. R. McFarland.. 

Miss Annie Hunnicutt. . 

Miss A. R. Kelsey 

Miss C. Baker 

J. W. Young 

W. W. "Warne 

C. C.Solter 

O.R.McKinney 

Mrs. C. M. Col well 

/Miss M. E. Mellor 

\Miss M. Salamatoff 

T. L. Brevig 

V. C. Gambell 

Thomas Hanna 



.dustrial School llSeS^l^k: 



State. 



Pennsylvania. 

Do. 
Indiana. 
Pennsylvania. 
Alaska. 
California. 
Pennsylvania. 
Alaska. 
Washington. 
New Jersey. 
Kansas. 
Pennsylvania. 
Alaska. 
New York. 
Alaska. 
Minnesota. 
Iowa. 
California. 
Germany. 
New York. 



Alaskan children in schools and private families in the States. 



Name. 



Casey 

adashan 

[essler 

I Warren 

•arker 

I Smith 

Hicks 

a Brown 

ouglas 

lanshaw 

Ross 

Cameron.. 

Baker 

nd Fred Lewis. 
larles 

Northrop 

!y Wolf 

nnkin 

Kendall Paul.. 

jHanbury 

th Walker 

[ilton 

id Susie Moon.. 



Where from. 



Juneau 

Chilkat 

do 

do 

New Metlakahtla. 

Jackson 

Juneau 

Sitka 

New Metlakahtla. 

Hoonah 

Juneau 



Jackson 

Sitka 

Point Barrow 

Unalaska 

Sitka 

New Metlakahtla. 

Fort Wrangel 

Juneau 

Chilkat 



Where stationed. 



Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kans. 
Genesee, N. Y., with private family. 
Carrier Mills, 111. 
Indian School, Chemawa, Oreg. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
New York City. 
With private family in Newberg, Oreg. 

Do. 
Whereabouts not known. 
Sumner, Wash. 
Parkville, Mo. 
Washington. 
Carlisle Indian School, Pennsylvania. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 



SCHOOLHOUSE, UNALA.SKA. 



he 14th of May, 1895, the Secretary of the Interior entered into a contract 
Ir. David William Starrett, of Port Townsend, Wash., for the erection of 
and-a -half -story school building and teacher's residence, 90 by 31 feet in 
)r which he was to receive $2,135.25 upon the completion and acceptance of 
If of the building, and the balance, §2,609.75, upon the completion and 
ance of the whole work, making a total cost of $4,745. Hon. Lycurgus T, 
ward. United States commissioner at Unalaska, was appointed superin- 
it of the work. Upon the 1st of October, 1895, Mr. Woodward, in behalf of 
)vernment, accepted the building from the contractor and certified it 3a 
ete in every respect and constructed in accordance with the plans and sped- 
ns. Whereupon the contractor sent in his bill for the balance of his pay, 
J received from the Government §2,135.25 upon the completion and accept- 
►f the first half of the work. The same mail that brought the bill of the 
ictor to Washington also brought information that upon the 24th day of 
er, 1895, said schoolhouse had been blown from its foundation and partly 
ed. The same mail brought a communication from Mr. John A. Tuck, the 
nment school-teacher, testifying that the building had not been constructed 
ordance with the plans and specifications. This letter was referred by the 

ED 96 46 
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Commissioner of Education to the Secretary of the Interior for his inf omu 
with a request that the acconnts of the contractor be held np for further ii 
mation. 

Under date of November 23, 1895, the Secretary returned the papers to the edi 
tional office, requesting the Commissioner of Education to make a fuUinvestigBt 
with a view to determine whether the building was constructed In accorf 
with the plans and specifications. By your direction I took the opportunil 
m v visit to Unalaska to make a full investigation, and found that the Govei 
school building was not constructed in accordance with the plans and si 
tions, and was not constructed in a workmanlike manner. It should be said 
that Conmiissioner Woodward, who was appointed superintendent of couBtruc 
disclaimed any knowledge of carpentering or house building; more than 
while the house waa in process of erection he was absent from the village 
gave the work no special attention. When the carpenters and builders 
through, he took their word to the fact of its being built according to specificf 
and gave the contractor a certificate of acceptance, so that his certificate is 
value as a statement of fact. As the building had been blown from its f( 
tions, my first attention was given to them. The specifications required that! 
foundation posts should be 5 feet long. I found them from 2 feet 10 inches ' 
feet 8 inches. The specifications required the posts to be placed in the gro 
3 feet 10 inches and well rammed. I found them from 10 to 15 inches only in,! 
ground and not rammed. The specifications required the posts to be 14 ii 
above ground. I found them from 2 to 2^ feet. 

The specifications required that the sills should be well spliced and spiked tol 
posts. I found that they were neither spiked nor secured. No building anywl 
could be expected to remain any length of time upon such a foundation, the 
being unbraced and the sills unfastened to them, so that the first windstorm 
toppled the posts over and damaged the building. If, however, it had remai 
upon the foundation, the construction was so faulty that the building should iw 
have been accepted. The specifications required that the joists of the second st 
should be 12 by 3 inches; instead they were 2 by 12. The joists were but 1 bj| 
the rafters were 2 by 8, instead of 3 by 9. The roof was to be closely sheatl 
Instead of that the boards were from 2 to 2^ inches apart. The rafters were 
tied together with collar beams, and were already spread. A heavy weight of sn( 
would crush it in entirely. The shingling was faulty and unworkmanlike. T 
specifications reciuired that the windows should be supplied with cord and weight 
This was complied with only in the lower sash of the first-story windows, tJ 
upper sash being nailed solid into the frame and incapable of being lowered jfl 
raised. The window sills were poor, with insufficient pitcn to throw off the ra^ 
Thin and common fflass was placed in the windows, instead of the Americ 
cylinder glass, double thick and free from all defects. Six-inch flooring was 
instead of 4, which was required by the specifications. All but joints of the 
were to be well nailed; so far as taken up they were not nailed at all. In the : 
stairway the heading between the step and the joist of the second floor allowed! 
5 feet of space, causing all grown people to stoop in ascending the main stair? 
of the building. The specifications required that all chimney places should^ 
kept clear of all woodwork by a space of 1^ inches. In a number of places I torn 
the terra-cotta chimneys to be held in place by the woodwork. The specificatiooB 
required that all spaces between the flues and woodwork should be filled in solidly 
with a mixture of slack lime and gravel; instead of this I found that the spaoei 
between the flues and the woodwork were filled in with ends of joist, studdingi 
and other pieces of lumber; and if the building had not blown down, it would C8^ 
tainly have burned down the first winter that these chimneys were used. Desuv 
ing the testimony of an expert builder, I had the work investigated by Mr. Jamei 
Lament, a carpenter of thirty-five years' experience. I also had it examined by 
the carpenter from the United States cutter Bear — the Government carpenter. 
Both of these men furnished written testimony to the fact that the building had 
not been erected according to the specifications or in a workmanlike manner. 
Consequently there was nothing else for me to report than that the Government 
should decline to accept the building from the contractor's hands. 

MORAVIAN MISSIONS. 

Bethel, — Missionaries, Rev. and Mrs. John H. Kilbuck, Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin 
Helmich, Miss Mary Mack, J. H. Romig, M. D., Miss P. King. Not long ago two 
American gentlemen traveling in Alaska approached the Kuskokwim district. 
They heard the natives everywhere in the region talking about the "Kilbucka* 
muks,"and expected to meet with some tribe hitherto unknown to ethnologists. 
Presently they reached Bethel, where they found the missionaries, and discovered 
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Ibt the new tribe consisted of the converts in the neighborhood of Bethel, who 

hrere thus nicknamed, much as their teachers might deprecate it. The enrollment 

rfpnpils in the school was 33. Six of the boys formed an advanced class under 

[special instructions, so that in the course of time they may be efficient assistants 

D the work of uplifting their people. 

Last fall Miss King, the trained nurse at the station, in getting into a native boat 

1 a narrow escape from drowning in the Kuskok wim River. The water was deep 

kere she fell in, and but for the timely assistance of one of the oarsmen the acci- 

it would have been serious. Through the winter Mr. Helmich was at work 

Iding a 40-f ooyx)at. He had few tools, and says that no one realizes how many 

le things go to make a boat until he makes every piece himself. Finally the boat 

launched, a complete success. May the Swan have a long life of usefulness. 

A feature of the work of the Moravians in the Kuskokwim is a series of trips to 

js in that region. Sixteen such trips were made between November and 

ly, covering a distance of 1,500 miles. The benign influences of Christian civil- 

ifion are making themselves widely felt. In helping the unfortunate the people 

ife shown a hearty willingness to ao what they coiild. Thanksgiving Day was 

le time set for a general contribution to help the poor. In all the villages between 

bthel and Ougavig, as well as at these two places, thei)eople brought to the chapels 

[Wed salmon, white fish, money, fur for barter and for clothing, tea, and flour. 

ly a poor unfortunate heart was gladdened by a gift from this store. 

Ougavig. — Missionaries, Rev. and Mrs.E. L. Weber. The new schoolroom is 

Feommodious and satisfactory in every way. The enrollment was 25. Owing to 

'%h water, the mission family were compelled to live with the native trader on 

fte other side of the river for ten days during May. 

Carmel. — Missionaries, Rev. and Mrs. John Schoechert, Misses Mary and Emma 
fluber. The scarcity of food seems to have been more severely felt here than at 
tiie other stations in this region, and there was great suffering in the village on 
account of it. The school has become more attractive, so that all applicants could 
not be received. It seems impossible to retain the girls longer than their thirteenth 
or fourteenth year, when parents insist on removing them, as it is considered their 
duty to be married at that age. 

Eight journeys into the neighboring region were made, either by dog team or 
bidarka. The longest trip occupied twenty-three days, the distance being esti- 
mated at 800 miles. On other occasions 200 to 400 miles were traversed. The 
mission property has been improved by the erection of a storehouse, the purchase 
of a log^ house, and the construction of a new dock. 

BAPTIST MISSIONS. 

The work of the Baptist Church in Alaska is confined to the school and mission 
work of the Woman's American Baptist Home Missionary Society, with headquar- 
ters in Boston. Their work first commenced in 1886, when Mrs. W. E. Roscoe, 
wife of the Government teacher at Kodiak, was commissioned by the ladies to do* 
such mission work as she could. In the spring of 1898 Mr. Roscoe, having resigned- 
his position as teacher at Kodiak, was sent with his wife by the missionary society 
to establish a Baptist mission home and orphanage at Wood Island, one of the 
smaller islands in the harbor of Kodiak. In the midst of much opposition and 
petty persecution, he secured the material and erected a large two-story building 
tor the use of the mission. This building is beautifully located on a small fresh- 
"water lake about 100 yards from the seashore. In June, 1895, he was relieved of 
the care of the station by the arrival of the Rev. and Mrs. P. Curtis Coe, allowing 
Mr. Roscoe and his family to return to California for the education of their chil- 
dren. Mr. Roscoe was very successful in laying the foundations of the present 
prosperous mission. In July Miss Hattie Snow was appointed to assist at the 
station. Mr. and Mrs. Coe and Miss Snow and Miss L. Goodchild compose the 
present mission force. During last summer and fall Mr. Coe, with the assistance 
of the mission boys, cleared one side of the front yard of stumps, and secured hay 
for the family cow, taught the boys carpentering, and looked after things gener- 
ally. The girls have taken lessons in making and mending clothes and in cooking. 
During the winter a night school was held for the natives of the village, and on 
the Sabbath preaching was sustained both at Wood Island and at Kodiak. The 
first Baptist Church of Alaska was organized July 26, 1896, and on the following 
26th of September work was commenced on a chapel building. There are 25 
children in the orphanage. 

METHODIST MISSIONS. 

The work of the Methodist Church in Alaska is carried on under the auspices 
of the Woman's Home Missionary Society. On the 20th of January, 1880, the 
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board of missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church in New York selected Ux 
laska, the commercial metropolis of western Alaska, as the proper place for 
commencement of missions. Through a combination of circumstances, ~ 
ever, work was not commenced at that point until the summer of 1889, when 
and Mrs. John A. Tuck, Methodists from Maine, were sent out to establish a schc 
and home. In 1890 the home was commenced by the bringing to Mr. and 
Tuck of two orphan (waifs) girls from the island of Attoo, a thousand miles 
of Unalaska. The teachers were in a small story-and-a-half cottage (half of wl 
was used as a schoolroom) and unprepared to receive any children into 
family. But the waifs had to be received; there was nowhere else for them to ^ 
Other girls, finding that two had actually received a home, cameind refused to 
driven away, and some weeks later six additional oi*phan girls were sent dot 
from the seal islands by the United States Treasury agent, and the school cent 
ued to grow until 35 girls were being sheltered, clothed and fed, and instruct 
During the years 1889, 1890, and 1891 the mission was a contract school with 
Government; but in 1892, in obedience to the action of the parent society, 
women were compelled to withdraw from the work so important and so su( 
fully commenced. To disband the home, however, and turn out into the si 
the many homeless orphans that had for a little time experienced the comforts 
a Christian home was to send them forthwith to a speedy ruin, and was not to' 
thought of for a moment. Mr. and Mrs. Tuck did bravely and heroically 
their end of the line. Friends in the Eabt assisted by raising money to tide the 
over, well knowing that when the authorities of the Methodist Episcopal Chui 
understood the real condition of things they would authorize the women to resi 
their work in the home. This belief was borne out by after results. In 1893 
work was again resumed by the church, and hailed with prayerful enthusiasm 
church brothers and Methodist women whose hearts had been touched and s] 

Eathy enlisted at the sad condition of the natives of western Alaska. The sch( 
as been so successful that through all that region it is held up as a model foc^ 
other schools to pattern after. 
Capt. M. A. Healy (a Roman Catholic) sent me the following testimony: 

" Revenue Marine Steamer Bear, 
'^Port of Unalaska, Alaska, November 9, 1892, 
" The Rev. Sheldon Jackson, 

^'Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C 

*' My Dear Doctor: I have brought six girls from the seal islands to the Jesse 
Lee School. Two years ago I brought down a like number. I am constrained by 
this part I have had in providing scholars for the school to give you my views of 
its character and accomplishments, with the hope that they may excite mterest in 
its behalf among its founders and supporters. 

** In all my experience in the country I have seen nothing that has rendered so 
much good to the people. From its situation it has tributary to it this whole 
western end of the Territory, where there are numbers of children and poor waifs, 
many the offspring of white fathers, growing up without the care of homes pr the 
education and training of Christian parents. 

"Professor and Mrs. Tuck have labored zealously and well to teach the scholars 
the necessities and requirements of decent living, and train them to become good 
housekeepers and proi)er wives and mothers. But they are cramped by the means 
and accommodations at hand. The school is already crowded to its utmost capac- 
ity and can not take many whom it would be a mercy to give its protection, and 
who could be received with a suitable building and support. 

*' I am sure the ladies of the Methodist society, could they understand the con- 
'dition and field of the school and how well it is conducted, would become inter- 
ested in its behalf and provide it with better facilities with which to continue and 
enlarge its work for the elevation of these poor neglected members of their sex. 

" I can not be accused of bias, for I am of an entirely different religious belief. 
Professor and Mrs. Tuck know nothing of my writing. I am prompted by my 
interest in the country and the improvement of its people, and can not remain 
blind to good to humanity by whomever performed. 

*'M. A. Healy, 
^^Capiain, United States Revenue Marine." 

In October, 1894, the Woman's Home Missionary Society voted $3,560 for a new 
buUding, 72 by 36 feet in size, with two full stories and an attic. This building 
was erected in the summer of 1895, but unfortunately was so poorly constrncted 
by the contractor that it may have to be taken down and rebuilt from the foun- 
dation. If it should not be necessary to make this radical change, yet it will cost 
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[from $1,000 to $2,000 additional to place it in suitable condition for occupancy. 

\h 1895 Miss Agnes L. Sowle, of Hagaman, N. Y., was appointed to take charge 

[of the home in the place of Mr. John A. Tuck, who is to give his whole time to the 

[Government school. Miss Elizabeth Mellor, of Brooklyn, N. Y., was sent as her 

distant. This past summer Miss Sarah J. Rinch, of Canada, has been added to 

lie mission force. Under the wise and efficient administration of these ladies the 

rion work in the Jesse Lee Memorial Home of the Methodist women at Unalaska 

itinues to hold its advanced position. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL MISSIONS. 

The most notable event of the past year was the appointment, by the general 
vention of the church in Minneapolis, oi Rev. Peter Trimble Rowe as bishop 
Alaska. Mr. Rowe was consecrated in St. George's Church, New York City, 
bvember 30, 1895, and last spring moved to Alaska. After visiting the soutn- 
ern part of Alaska, lie crossed the Chilkoot Pass from Dyea Inlet to the head 
waters of the Yukon River. Passing down the river, he was able to visit all the 
villages on that wonderful stream, then securing passage from St. Michael to 
Unalaska with the revenue cutter Bear, then by mail boat visiting the several 
leading villages on the coast between Unalaska and Sitka. Mission work was 
established at Juneau with Rev. Henry Beer in charge, and at Douglas Island 
with Rev. A. J. Campbell in charge. On the bishop's way down the Yukon River 
he had erected a log cabin for services and employed William Lalo as lay reader 
among the Indians. At Circle City he secured a suitable location for the erection 
of mission buildings and a hospital which the church proposed establishing at 
that point. 

The mission work of the Rev. Jules L. Prevost at St. James, Fort Adams, con- 
tinues to prosper. Sixteen boys and girls were registered in the boarding home 
and 79 enrolled in the day school. In the hospital connected with the mission , 2, 238 
meals were supplied and 31 patients treated. Of these. 21 were discharged cured, 
8 were improved, 1 was unimproved, 4 (all infants) died. At the dispensary there 
were 347 treatments. In the country tributary to this mission and counted with it 
are 1,298 baptized persons, of whom 50 are communicants. There were during the 
year 162 religious services held, 55baptisms, ISmarriages, 19burials. Of theburials, 
1 was brought 20 miles; 4, 35 miles; 2, 80 miles; 1, 200 miles, and 1, 300 miles. A 
steam launch has this year been secured for the use of the mission up and down 
the rivers, and will probably do much to extend the work. At Anvik the Rev. 
John W. Chapman reports 8 pupils in the boarding department of the mission and 
a number in the day school; 106 adherents of the mission, 10 of whom are com- 
municants. He further reports that during the year 8 baptisms, 2 marriages, and 
4 burials were performed. Since this station was established, in 1887, one-third of 
the native population have abandoned their underground huts and built them- 
selves comfortable log houses, one striking result of which is the improved health 
of the people. Up to the present year not a single death has occurred in the log 
houses, while in the underground houses nearly one-half of the children born have 
died. 

Dr. Mary Glenton, who has for the past two years performed the medical serv- 
ices in all that region, has felt compelled to resign her position and return to the 
States on account of ber health. The work of St. Thomas mission, at Point Hope, on 
the Arctic Ocean, has been continued through the year by Rev. E. H. Edson. On 
the 6th of August, 1895, Dr. Driggs, who had for five years occupied that station, 
sailed for the States, leaving Mr. Edson alone at that frontier station. The tem- 
porary interests of that distant community were well served. Thirty- three whales, 
53 white polar bears, and the usual number of seals had been secured by the native 
population. This had given them an abundance of food through the winter. One 
morning the schoolboys reported tracks of. a polar bear near the schoolhouse, and 
^pon investigation it was found that the bear had been around the house and 
^ited the wood pile during the night and then crossed over to the village, where 
he was killed by a native. Seventy children were enrolled in the school. During 
the wmter a night school was established for those that worked during the day. 

CONGREGATIONAL MISSIONS. 

Last sijring Mr. W. T. Lopp and family, who, with Mr. Thornton, were the 
first missionaries to Cape Prmce of Wales, Bering Straits, returned to his field of 
work after a vacation of one year in the States among his friends. During his 
absence in the winter of 1895-96 the station was maintained and work kept np 
by the Rev. Thomas Hanna, A few of the Eskimo have cast in their lot with the 
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people of Gk>d and maintaiii an interesting prayer meeting. As the missionariet 
acquire a better command of the native language, the work will progress mor€i 
rapidly. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONS. 

No complete report has been received of their operations. They have a mission 
school and hospital at Jnnean, Alaska; also at Nmato, Koseref ski, Aknlurak, an^ 
Cape Vancouver. They are talking of establishing a mission and hospital a^ 
Circle City; also a school at St. Michael. At Koserefski they report 79 boarderr 
i^ the mission school and 36 day scholars. At Akulurak they report 25 boarders xji 
the mission home. Their work has a force of 1 vicar apostolic, 9 priests, 6 h^ 
brothers, and 13 sisters of the Order of St. Ann. 

PRESBYTERIAN MISSIONS. 

The Home Mifleionarv Society of this denomination has the distinction of harmt 
ing, at Point Barrow, Alaska, the northernmost mission in the world. Mr. L. 
Stevenson, who went there in 1890, is still holding the fort waiting for someone 
relieve him. During the past year a comfortable mission building, with a co 
venient storehouse nearby, has been erected. In the summer of 1895 the brig W. 
Meyer, which had in cargo the annual supplies for this mission, was wrecked 
Port Clarence. Consequently the mission school had to be discontinued for ttm. 
want of supplies that were lost. Mr. Stevenson, however, remained at his post aiB.^ 
held religious services as best he could under the circumstances. Mr. H. Ricb 
moud Marsh, a young medical student from Illinois, with his bride, is ezpect^^ 
to go to Point BajTTow next season and take charge of the work at that point. J^ 
has been said in previous reports, this station on the seas, where the ice nev9' 
melts, has but one communication a year with the outEdde world, llie annusa 
mail which was sent to the station in the spring of 1895 has not yet reached it^ 
destination, but, if it has no further mishaps, will finally get there in the fall (p^ 
1897, two years and six months after it left the States. 

St, Lawrence Island. — Mr. and Mrs. V. C. Gambell, with true heroism, continuec 
on this important subarctic field. Mrs. Gambell reports as follows: 

^'Our winter comes the last of September and lasts until the middle of June« 
The lowest point reached by the mercury was 29** below zero. When the wind ia 
from the southeast, the snow drifts on the west side of the house until the house 
is nearly out of sight, snow being 8 feet deep on the roof. When the storm is over, 
the natives come with their shovels, made of the shoulder blade of the walrus, or 
baby whale, and shovel us out. Sometimes the air is so full of snow that we can 
not see the storehouse, which is only 20 feet away. There was snow in the village 
until the middle of July, and it lies on the mountain, a mile east of the village, M 
summer. 

" We go out after school for an hour or so nearly every day, the whole school 

foing with us. We do not mind the cold, for we dress from head to foot in rein- 
eer skins. 

** Formerly the people lived in underground houses, but have not done so in thia 
village for a number of years. The houses which they now use are round walls, 
about 6 feet high, and made of driftwood and portions of wrecks. They cover 
them with walrus skins. The door is about 2^ feet from the ground and about 2^ 
feet square. It is always placed on the west. On the inside a room is partitioned 
off with deerskins, about 7 feet wide and as far around the wall as is needed. 
Only five or six people live in some of the houses; in others there are over twenty 
occupants. 

** Their rooms are heated with oil lamps, the oil used being either seal, walrus, 
or whale. The lamps are made of clay. I have a stone lamp which I procured on 
the Siberian side. It is the same in shape as those used by the people on St. Law- 
rence Island. 

^' The walrus skins are dried on frames in the open air in summer, but the seal 
skins are stretched close to the ceiling in the living rooms. When the seal skins 
are dried, the women scrape and rub them until they are very soft and easy tc 
make into clothing. They shape the boot soles, which are made of the big sesd, 
with their teeth. 

* ' There are no trees on the island. There is a little shrub resembling the willow, 
which creeps along on the ground like a strawberry vine. There are some beau- 
tiful flowers. Forget/-me-nots, daisies, monks* hood, and the dandelion grov9 
everywhere, while the buttercups come before the snow is off the ground. 

** The house we live in is 20 bv 40 feet, the schoolroom being in the north end. 
On Sunday the room is nearly always crowded. When the tables and benches arc 
full, the people who can not be thus accommodated sit on the floor. They do not 
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mind this in the least, as they have no chairs in their own homes. Sometimes it 
is so crowded that it is almost impossible to move aronnd. 

" The pupils that have attended school with any degree of regularity have made 
good progress in their studies and greatly improved in their personal appearance. 
They read well, write legibly, and are quick at number work. One boy had kept 
ft list of aAl the words that had been given him, and, when he understood the 
arrangement of the dictionary, made an alphabetical list of them in a blank book 
that had been given him. This he did witnout any suggestions from anyone." 

Haines. — This station, among the Chilkats, is occupied by Rev. and Mrs. W. W. 
IWame, Mrs. A. M. Sheets, and Miss Fannie Willard (native). The religious 
faiterest of the preceding year has continued during the present, and the teachers 
liave been rejoicing that those for whom they labor ana yearn have so many of 
flkem been brought into the kingdom. 

The desire to attend meeting so overcrowded the church as to make some fric- 
tion between the inhabitants of the different villages. They were like the Gre- 
cians of old, who thought that their wives were neglected in the daily distribution 
of bread. This inabiuty to get into the church finally led to a compromise by 
which certain services were given to the inhabitants of certain villages, so that 
by rotation the people of eacn village would have an opportunity to»get into the 
chnrch. In January, 1896, the building burned down and the regularity of the 
tervioeswas somewhat impaired. During the past summer a larger and more 
commodious building has been erected for the mission. At the Chilkat Fishing 
Station the schooihouse, which was intended to seat 40, has been crowded with 
attendance of considerably over 100, sometimes 140 to 150 being present, and many 
compelled to go away for lack of room. At another village where services are 
held matters are scarcely any better, so that in addition to new mission building 
at Haines there is important need of two chapels at the outer villages. Winter 
prayer meetings are held at both of these villages, and from twenty to thirty prayers 
are often offered by the natives at a single meeting. Some pray in public who do 
not profess to be Christians, but pray for the light. Many have confessed their 
sins, and though some may go no further, yet many are coming into the kingdom. 

Hoonah. — This station, among a barbarous and uncivilized people, 60 miles by sea 
from apost- office or white community, has been led by two widow ladies, Mrs. 
John W. McFarland and Mrs. Mary fe. Howell. Mrs. McFarland has served in 
the mission work for seventeen years, and upon the death of her husband three 
years ago continued the work at the station where they resided, teaching the 
natives, nursing their sick, settling their quarrels, and administering generally the 
affairs of the village, and also preaching the gospel on the Sabbath to the native 
church of 10(^ communicants. A year ago the tragedy connected with the killing 
of the last Indian medicine man in the place has resulted in good by freeing the 
community from their cruelty and rapacity. Some of the officials in years past 
have denied the existence of witchcraft in Alaska, for fear the knowledge of it 
would check immigration; but it still exists, and will continue to exist until 
every native village is leavened out of its superstition by the introduction of the 
gospel and the blessing of the Spirit of God. Such scenes as the following are 
still witnessed in that country. 

** Some of our people took a sick man across the sound to the other Hoonah 
village to have the Indian doctor perform over him. The doctor charged one of 
the party with being a witch, whereupon the young man became so enraged that 
he shot the doctor dead. Then he, with his friends, fled for this village. Early 
the next morning a large canoe filled with bloodthirsty men, whooping and firing 
off their guns, made their appearance. After a war dance on the oeach they 
marched up to the house, demanding the man. For over an hour they tried in 
vain to settle with blankets. *No! No! Life for life!' was the cry. Then the 
poor man came out and gave himself up and was shot down by two of the Indian 
doctor's friends. One gun , being accidentally discharged , wounded one of our men 
in the limb. Peace is now restored and I hope the old Indian doctor's death will 
end witchcraft among this tribe. A year ago he charged one of our schoolboys 
with being a witch, and had the sick man shoot him, after which a stone was tied 
around his neck and the body dropped into the bay." 

Juneau. — The mission home at this place is prospering under the care of Rev. 
and Mrs. L. F. Jones. Miss Sue Davis, Miss M. E. Gould, and Mr. Frederick Moore, 
native. Mrs. Jones gives the following graphic picture of native life with which 
they deal: ^ 

" We have reached the far end of the village and will pay our first visit. Enter- 
ing a small room, built more in the form of a shed than a house, we find it full of 
all sorts of things, except furniture. The room is in utter confusion, while 
dirt is seen everywhere. Sitting upon two blankets spread on the floor and with a 
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cracker box for a support to her back is an old woman dying with consumption* 
We do what we can for her comfort, relieving her present necessities. Leaving some 
medicine, we continue on our way. The house we now enter consists of a single 
room, where live members of six families. Two rude bedsteads stand in one end ■ 
of the room. An old stove in the middle of the apartment is giving off far more' 
smoke than heat. About the stove are scattered a few dishes, pots, and pans*; 
Nailed to the side of the wall to dry is a bear skin. Bunches of fish hang overhead.| 
Several boxes painted in allegorical figures— receptacles for clothing — and an olcl'_. 
chair are the only furniture. Lying on the floor near the stove, with one thin blanket :*^ 
for a bed and an old coat for a pillow, is a young man, suffering from a gun wound ,■§ 
through the arm. During the night several boat loads of people, friends of hig^ 
family, have arrived from a distance, bringing with them a dead body for inter* 
ment. These visitors are all assembled in the room with the sick man, some 
mourning over their dead, others eating their breakfast, some smoking, and others - 
sleeping. Children are singing, crying, and playing by turns, or all at the same ^ 
time. As we advance to the side of the sick man we are obliged to step over sleep- ' 
ing forms on the floor. The atmosphere! Words are too feeble to describe it. j 
The patience of the suffering Christian is beautiful to see. His face brightens as ^ 
we speak words of cheer and comfort. After washing and dressing his arm, we ' 
offer a short prayer, cheered to know that we have been able to alleviate suffering. 

" In that little hut we are approaching is one sick with a disease no medicinft ' 
can reach save the * Balm in Gilead.' That misery is the white man's stamp., ""^ 

** But as the morning is far spent we will hasten on to pay our last visit. As wbl, 
approach this Christian home our hearts grow lighter, for we know within will b»; 
seen the fruits of mission labors of past years. We enter a large room in perf< 
order, scant of furniture, to be sure, but a home where comfort and cleanliness 
conspicuous. We ask for a drink of water; Jennie, the young wife, goes to a en; 
board and brings forth two glasses with no little pride, handmg them to her h^ 
band, who has just entered the room with a pail full of fresh spring water. 

^' On a cot, neat and clean, rests the sick brother. Jennie's floor is as white 
new kitchen table. A few large pictures illustrating Bible 1 essons are on the 
At one end of the room is the dinner table, clean and nice, while at the other 
the bed, which looks inviting and restful with its white spread and snowy ^ 
cases. A sewing machine, with a partly finished shirt on it, stands by one wi]iMi| 
The stove would Almost serve for a mirror if there were no other at hand* Am 
this is only one of the neat, comfortable homes in Alaska resulting from the tiMAt- 
ing and example of the missionaries." 

During the year the Rev. James H. Condit has been sent to take charge of i& 
white church at Juneau and has entered upon his work with enthusiasm. 

Sitka. — This central-mission station continues to maintain the lead in misskm. 
work. It has the most complete set of buildings and appliances for carrying^ on 
mission work and much the largest force of employees. This is probably eqmdjni 
the communicants of all the other Protestant churches in Alaska combined. Tfi 
hospital in connection with the mission continues to reach a large number i^ 
patients from places 160 to 300 miles away by sea. Some have been received ftcilk 
Copper River, 500 miles away, and the Aleutian Islands, 1,200 miles away. SoilBiS 
months ago a number of native Christians from Sitka went to Kluck- Won, partly 
to get work and partly to carry the- gospel to their own people. They estakDUslbea 
and have maintained regular prayer meetings, under the lead of Robert Harris, for 
many years a pupil in the Sitka mission school. 

Fort Wrangel. — This oldest Presbyterian mission station in Alaska is occupied 
by Rev. and Mrs. Clarence Thwing, who writes encouragingly of the progress <rf 
the work in that village. 

Jocifcson.— Owing to the want of funds, which so greatly hampers the mission 
work of all the churches through Alaska, as well as other portions of the United 
States, the mission home at this place has been discontinued, and thus a portion of 
the girls have been transferred to the home at Sitka, with Miss A. J. Manning their 
teacher. A new church was completed last year at the station, to the great joy of 
the community. At one of the meetings a native seeking Christ thus prayed: 
** Lord, open my eyes and teach my heart how you would have me live before you.'* 
Another said: ** If we were strong, like large new canoes, we would just ride over 
our temptations and not have them wash over us* juat as a new, strong canoe does 
the waves." 

/ 

THE SWEDISH EVANGELICAL MISSION COVENANT'S MISSIONS IN ALASKA. 

We are indebted to the Rev. D. Nyvall, secretary of the Swedish Evangelical 
Mission Covenant, for this synopsis of their work. 
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The missions in Alaska, now promoted by the Swedish Evangelical Mission 
Covenant of America, were founded, 1886, by the Swedish Evangelical Mission 
Covenant of Swedfen, which that year sent to Alaska their first missionaries: 
IMr. Adolph Lydell to Yakutat, to work there among the Thlingets; and Mr. Axel 
E. Earlson to Unalaklik, to take up work among the Eskimos, the Indians, and 
[fte Russians (half-breeds) of that region. Two years later, 1888, Mr. K. J. Hen- 
" icksen was sent to the Yakutat mission. In the year 18J<9 two more mission- 
Ivies were sent from the old country to the Alaska stations, namely, Mr. August 
lAnderson to Unalaklik and Mr. Albin Johnson to Yakutat. 
In the meantime it was, among the missionaries themselves, discussed how much 
natural it would be to have the new missions in Alaska stand under the con- 
land lead of the American Covenant, rather than of the far-off Swedish society, 
te missionaries had all of them traveled through America to their destination,, 
td were greatly affected by the love and help given them everywhere in America. 
r. Lydell, whose health did not permit him to stay long at one time in Yakutat, 
le several journeys through the States in the interest of the Alaska missions. 
last the missionaries submitted their wishes to their board in Sweden, which 
'ilj accepted their plan, and formally, 1889, turned the mission over to the 
lencan society. 

In the year 1891 the society strengthened the forces at the several stations by 
Tiding Mr. David Johnson and Miss Hanna Svenson (now Mrs. A. E. Karlson) 
Unalaklik, and Miss Agnes Wall^n (now Mrs. Albm Johnson) to Yakutat. 
year later, 1892, Miss Selma Peterson and Miss Anna Carlson were sent to 
itat, the last mentioned returning the year after on account of failing health. 
1 1893 Miss Malvina Johnson was sent to Unalaklik and Mr. N. O. Hultberg to 
iovin Bay to open the new station there, and, 1894, Miss Hanna Holm (now 
8. Hultberg) followed. During the year 1895 no missionary was sent, owing 
ithe hard times, but, 1896, the society called two school-teachers, one, Mr. P. H. 
aderson, for Qolovin Bay, and one. Miss Hulda Cecilia Peterson, for Yakutat. 
Their entire corps of white workers in Alaska, including Mr. P. H. Anderson, 
114—7 men and 7 women. Besides they have in the service of their mission one 
''^"'"iio, by the name of Rock, working as an evangelist in connection with their 
lem stations, with such success as to give the missionaries occasion to call 
' • the Paul of the Eskimos. " Another coworker is a Bussian, Stephan Ivanoff , 
10, with his wife, has superintended an outstation at K^igekosook, until this 
inter, when he was obliged to give up that station and join the station at 
Uaklik, because of the urgent need of more workers there. In connection with 
mission are also the Eskimo girl Dora, a native nurse, and Frank Kameroff , a 
Russian, serving as an interpreter, both located at the northern stations, 
fjjiaking, in all, four native workers at present. Their stations are, as already men- 
'«bned, the following: Yakutat, Unalaklik, and Golovin Bay, besides an outsta- 
tbn at E^angekosook. 

Yakutat is the nearest and most easilv reached, and is superintended by Mr. 
i, J. Hendrikson, with the aid of Mr. Albin Johnson, Mrs. Albin Johnson, Miss 
telma Peterson, and Miss Hulda Cecilia Peterson, the school - teacher. Albin 
bfanson with his wife and infant son is at present in the States, but intends to 
^tum early in June. 

At this station the society has been able to place a sawmill to the service of the 
ission, with the best results. In fact, in seven years a whole little village of 
san beautiful frame houses has been built, where formerly were only wretched 
its. The natives have readily taken to carpentering, and they not only build 
eir ovm houses, under the direction of Mr. Hendrikson, but also have learned 
make many kinds of furniture until then unknown to them. In one word, the 
wmill has proven an effective help in civilizing the natives and thereby opening 
ivay for the Christian mission among them. 

rh.e congregation of converted natives at Yakutat, formally received into Chris- 
,n fellowship by the missionaries, numbers about 20. 

Five children are at present wholly cared for at the station. And it is to be 
ticed that this si)ecial work of charity was badly interfered with by the acci- 
ut of the burning some years ago of the orphans* home, which the society has not 

get been able to rebuild. 
tie mission school is frequented by 60 to 100 children, or at an average, 45. Not 
ly the English language and other elements of a primary-school education are 
o^ht, but also useful industries, both to the boys and girls, such as knitting and 
wmgi and the girls are reported to learn very quickly and eagerly. 
A-t Unalaklik is the largest station. The superintendent is Mr. A. E. Karlson, 
te of the founders of our missions in Alaska. He has to his aid his wife and Miss 
alvina Johnson, besides Mr. David Johnson, the school-teacher. Of Mr. Earlson's 

UD 96 40* 
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hardflhipg and trimnphs many tales could be told if time and space perm. 
Without the help of a sawmill and other facilities; with the aid only of an a: 
his ener^, he has bnilt the station. Often has he experienced the greatest p 
even comicg near risking his life for the gon or knife of the native, or at sea 
ing stormy seasons while crossing the bay in order to provide his station wit 
necessaries of life from St. Michael or inland, in his many missionary journeys su 
the tribes living between UnalaMik and Oolovin Bay. Bnt he has until now 
protected; and the last six years he has been nobly assisted by Mr. David t 
son, a young man of great courage and self-denying zeal. This Mr. Johnso 
during the last two years made several missionary journeys farther north i 
as Kotzebue Sound, in comx>any with the Eskimo Evangelist Rock. Many 
the perils and the hardships of the young missionaries upou these journeys, 
whole of Christmas night, 1S95, they were obUged to bivouac in the cold i 
region beneath the starry sl^, v^thout any other protection than their sleighs d) 
And still this young man, with an ax)06tie's heart, asks of the society the pri' 
to be allowed to work in the same manner among the tribes farthest in the i 
even offering himself to go without salary and eating the fare of the natives 
time, if only the society would consent to open a new station at the Eot 
Sound. 

The congregation of converted natives numbers about 50. At present not 
than 15 children are wholly cared for at the station. 

The children enrolled at the mission school are reported to be 90, of whom J 
under 10 years of age, 20 under 15, the rest under 30 years of age. The best a 
ance is reported during March, with an average of 40, the next best in Ja 
and February, v^rith 35, and October, November, December, v^rith 25. During 
only 15 attended, and in September fewer still (no exact figure given), 
changes in the number of pupils is to be explained from the native half -no: 
mode of living. In the Sunday school at Unalaklik 175 children at the mosi 
been gathered; and great was the joyful surprise for the poor little ones of the C 
mas feast given them last Christmas eve, with a Christmas tree, burning in 
glory, and many small presents in the way of clothing, sweetmeats, and othei 
things liberally bestowed upon half-clothed, half -starved boys and girls, who si 
their appreciation by laughter and tears continually alternating the whole 
ing, the greatest evening of their life. 

6olovin Bay is the yoimgest station, and was opened 1892, and Mr. N. O. 
berg, the superintendent of the station, was sent forthwith to take up work 
new place. He is now aided by his v^rife and Mr. August Anderson, and ^ 
further assisted from next summer by P. H. Anderson, the school-teacher. 

The success at Qolovin Bay, the first and especially the second winter, ex( 
all their expectations and former experiences, the report numbering the ba 
during the winter of 1894 alone as over 20. The congregation of converted n 
is at present 30 in number. 

The attendance at the mission school is 40, a number which could be 
doubled, as there are hundreds of children living a few miles around the si 
were it not for the small schoolhouse, which can accommodate no more. 

A brief summary of their work in Alaska is as follows: 

(1) They expend yearly between $8,000 and $10,000 in Alaska. And this e: 
iture may be better understood when it is stated that all the members 
the churches in connection with the covenant do not number more than 
including both women and men, most of these being persons of small mean 

(2) As an immediate fruit of their missions there, is counted a Christia: 
gregation of at least 100 natives. 

(3) About 300 children are instructed at their mission schools. 

(4) About 20 children are cared for at the mission stations. 

(5) In connection with their missionary efforts, a great work of civiliza 
going on, not only at the stations, but through the influences of the missioi 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

The diocese of Selkirk, while having its stations on the Canadian side 
boundary line, yet ministers to the natives and miners both of Canada and A 
The demoralization of the Indians, through intemperance and other vices 
duced among them by the lar^e influx of gold miners, is very marked, ai 
become a great hindrance to missionary work. Archdeacon and Mi*s. T. H 
han, who have for many years labored in that arctic region, this season ret 
to England on account of their health. 

The governor of Alaska, referring to the operations of the various Chi 
denominations in Alaska and also to the Government schools, stated in his a 
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to the Goyemment that **the teacher and the missionary, the church and 
school, have exerted a more potent influence for the elevation, civilization, 
edncation of the Alaskan native than any and all other forces combined." 

TIIACHEBS AND EMPLOYEES IN CHURCH MISSION SCHOOLS. 

Episcopalians, 

Print floge.— J. B. Driggs, M. D., Rev. H. E. Edson. 

Aimk.—iieY. and Mrs. J. W. Chapman, Miss Bertha W. Sabine. 

Fori Adams, — Rev. and Mrs. Jules L. Ptevost, Mary V. Glenton, M. D. 

Juneau, — ^Rev. Henry Beer. 

DougUis Island. — Rev. A. J. Campbell. 

£fa&a.— Bishop Peter Trimble Rowe. 

Congregational, 
Cape Prince of Wales, — Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Lopp, Rev. and Mrs. Thomas Hanna. 

Swedish Evangelical, 

Kotzdme Sound, — ^Rev. David Johnson, and Rock, a native assistant. 
Qolovin Ba2/.— Rev. August Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. N. O. Hultberg, and Dora, 
isative assistant. 

XJnalaklik, — ^Rev. and Mrs. A. E. Karlson, Miss Malvina Johnson. 
Kangekosook, — Stephan Ivanoff. 
Koyuk. — Mr. Frank Kameroff. 

Tcucutat, — "E^Y, and Mrs. Albin Johnson, Rev. K. J. Hendricksen, Miss Selma 
m, Hiss Hulda C. Peterson. 

Roman Catholic, 

Kosyrevsky, — Rev. Paschal Tosi, S. J., prefect apostolic of Alaska; Rev. R. Cri- 
mont, S. J.; and Brothers Rosati, S. J.; Marchesio, S. J.; Cunningham, S. J.; 
[Bisters M. Stephen, M. Joseph, M. Winfred, M. Anguilbert, M. Heloise, and M. 
i Damascene. 

Nulato. — Rev. A. Ragaru, S. J. ; Rev. F. Monroe, S. J. , and Brother Giordano, S. J. 

SJiageluk, — Rev. William Judge, S. J. 

Urhhamute^ Kuskokwim River, — Rev. A. Robant, S. J. 

St, Josephs, Yukon Delta, — Rev. J. Treca, S. J.; Rev. A. Parodi, S. J.; Rev. F. 
Bumnzn, S. J.; Brothers Twohigg, S. J., and Negro, S. J., and Sisters M. Zyphe- 
rine, M. Benedict, M. Prudence, and M. Pauline. 

Juneau, — Rev. J. B. Rene and Sisters Mary Zeno, M. Peter, and M. Bousecour. 

Moravians, 

JB^AeZ.— Rev. and Mrs. John H. Kilbuck, Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Helmick, Miss 
Kary Mack, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Romig, M. D. 
Quiegaluk, — Mr. Ivan Harrison (Eskimo). 
Tulaiesagamute, — Mr. and Mrs. David Skuviuk (Eskimos). 
Kalchkachagamute,^Mr, and Mrs. George Nukachluk (Eskimos). 
Akaigamiut, — Mr. Neck (Eskimo). 
Ugavig, — Rev. and Mrs. Ernst L. Webber. 

8uinenaha, — Mr. L. Kawagleg and Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Suruka (Eskimos). 
armel, — Rev. and Mrs. John Schoechert, Rev. S. H. Rock, Misses Mary and 
Emma Huber, Miss P. C. King. 

Methodist Episcopal, 
Unalaska, — Miss Agnes S. Sowle, Miss Sarah J. Rinch. 

Friends, 

Douglas City, — Mr. and Mrs. C. N. Reploge. (No report.) 
Kake, — Mr. and Mrs. S. R. Moon. (No report.) 

Baptists, 

Wood Island, — Rev. and Mrs. Curtis P. Coe, Miss Lulu Goodchild, and Miss 
Hattie Snow. 
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Presbyterian, 

Point Barrow, — L. M. Stevenson. 

St, Latmrence Island.— Mr, and Mrs. V. C. Gambell. 

Haines.— Rey, and Mrs. W. W. Wame, Miss Anna M. Sheets, Miss Fannie 
Wiliard (native). 

Hoonah,—Rey, and Mrs. Alvin C. Austin, Mrs. John W. McFarland. and 
Mary E. Howell. 

Juneau. — Rev. and Mrs. James H. Condit, Rev. and Mrs. L. F. Jones, Miss Si 
Davis, Miss M. E. Gould, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Moore (natives). 

Sitka.— Rev. and Mrs. Alonzo E. Austin, Mr. and Mrs. U. P. Shull, Dr. B. 
Wilbur, Mrs. E. C. Heizer, Mrs. M. A. Saxman, Mrs. A. Carter, Mrs. L. S. Wi 
lace. Miss A. J. Manning, Mrs. T. K. Paul (native), Mr. P. Solberg. 

Fort Wrangel, — Rev. and Mrs. Clarence Thwing. 

t/ocfcson.— Rev. and Mrs. J. Loomis Gould, Mrs. A. R. McFarland. 

Church of England. 

Button,— Bishop and Mrs. Bompas, Rev. Frederick F. Flewelling, Miss 
Donald, Mr. R. J. Bowen. 
Fort Selkirk. — Rev. and Mrs. B. Totty. 
Rampart jHbi*se.— Rev. and Mrs. H. A. Naylor, Rev. and Mrs. T. H. Canhaouj 

Introduction of Domestic Reindeer into Alaska. 

During the year a comfortable log schoolhouse 22 by 32 feet, together with 
woodhouse and bell tower for the same, has been erected for the use of the 
dren of the employees at the Teller Reindeer station. The building^ has attri 
considerable attention from its neat and comfortable appearance. The main he 
quarters building was enlarged with an addition 24 by 40 feet, built in connectioA^ 
with it. This addition gives accommodation for a storeroom, and also f or " 
herders' families who majr be sojourning temporarily at the station. It furnis 
accommodations for keeping seal meat, oil, blubber, dried and frozen fish; alaoi 
carpenter's bench, with facilities for manufacturing sleds and snowshoes. Inths j 
attic is furnished much needed room for storing sails, boat oars, and fishing neti* t 

In addition to the buildings erected at the station, huts made of plank and drifts J 
wood, covered with sod and dirt, were erected at several convenient points for thf ^ 
accommodation of the herders passing between the herd and the main station in j 
winter. During the severe storms of last winter these huts were found of very 
great value, and probably in some instances saved lives. Similar huts were also 
erected at the winter camp for the use of the herders. 

personnel. 

After a sea voyage of thirty-seven days, Mr. J. C. Widstead, who had been 
appointed assistant superintendent of the station, reached Port Clarence July 1% 
on the brig W, H. Meyer. Two days later, the supplies for the station being safely 
landed, a southerly wind springing up so increased, in violence that the vessel was 
driven ashore from her anchorage and became a total wreck. With the wrecking 
of the vessel were lost the supplies of the schools at Bering Straits and also Point 
Barrow, together with the personal effects of the Rev. Thomas Hanna and family, 
who were en route to their station at Cape Prince of Wales. 

Owing to some misunderstanding and friction which arose over the sale of the 
wrecked vessel, Mr. William A. Kjellmann sent his resignation to Mr. William 
Hamilton, who represented the Bureau. As there was nothing else to be done, 
the resignation was accepted, and on July 20 Mr. J. C. Widstead was appointed 
superintendent, with Mr. Thorwald Kjellmann as assistant superintendent. Mr. 
Widstead had been selected for a subordinate position, but in the absence of any 
other more suitable person in that region he was necessarily given the first place 
upon the resignation of Mr. Kjellmann. His administration during the past year 
was not a success, and upon my arrival at the station, July 28, 1896, I removed 
him and reappointed Mr. William A. Kjellmann superintendent and Albert N. 
Kittilsen, M. D., assistant superintendent, who had been sent up from the States 
this season for service at the station. 

During last year some dissatisfaction was expressed by the Lapps that there was 
no physician within reach for their families. This want has been supplied by the 
appointment of Dr. Kittilsen as assistant superintendent of the station. The 
seven families of Lapps have remained with the herd, performing their usual duties 
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with efRdencyr and snccess. The experience of the past two years has demon- 
•trated the ^vv^sdom of their importation as instructors to the Eskimos in the care 
and management of deer. Their success has been so marked that hereafter, when- 
ever a herd, is loaned to a mission station, an expr rienced Lapp will be sent with 
the herd to take charge of and instruct the apprentices. 

Under the tuition and direction of the experienced and skilled Lapps were ten 
Eskimo apprentices from different villages extending all the way from Point Hope 
cm the Arctic shore southward and eastward to Fort Adams on the Upper Yukon 
River, a distance of 2,000 miles. These apprentices have made fair progress in 
mastering the science of managing and breeding reindeer. 

In January, Moses, Tatpan, Martin, and Okweetkoon were transferred from the 
Teller Hreinoeer Station to the new station established on Golovin Bay, they hav- 
faig come originally from that general region of country. 

Dnring the fall, Oozhaloo, one of the most prominent natives at Point Barrow, 
with his family, was transported to the Teller Reindeer Station at his own request 
■ ind accepted as an apprentice. It is hoped that ultimately he will be able to go 
back in charge of a herd to that distant and desolate northern section. 

HERDS. 

There are now five herds in Alaska, one at Cape Prince of Wales, a mission 
station of the Congregational Church, numbering 258; one at Cape Nome, in 
charge of three experienced Eskimo apprentices, numbering 218; two at Golovin 
Bay, one helonging to the Swedish Evangelical Mission Station and the other to 
the St. James Episcopal Mission Station, together numbering 206, and the central 
Govemnaent herd at the Teller Reindeer Station, numbering 423, making a total 
of 1,100 hLoad. 

During the previous five years the transporting of reindeer from Siberia was 
done by the revenue cutter Bear. This year the BeaVj having extra work in con- 
nection 'with the policing of the sea islands of Bering Sea, was unable to afford the 
usual assistance. In place of the Bear, arrangements were made with Mr. Minor 
W. Brace to purchase the deer on the Siberian coast and deliver them to the Gov- 
ernment at so much a head on the Alaska shore. Through a combination 
of circnmstances, however, he failed to carry out this contract, and the result 
was that no deer were purchased this season. It is perhaps as well that this 
attempt to procure deer through private parties from Siberia has so signally failed, 
as the men who were selected to live in Siberia and do the purchasing wei*e not 
such as were competent to suitably represent the United States Government. 
Russia had kindly given permission to the United States to purchase, but would 
naturally expect that the agents doing the work would be responsible men 
under the control of the United States Government. It is hoped that the Bureau 
of Edncation will this coming year be able to send its own agent on the field, and 
thns prevent any international complications arising from the misdoings or mis- 
takes of agents not responsible to the Government. But while there was no 
increase of the herd from importation, there was a very gratifying increase by 
birth. Four hundred and sixteen fawns were born to the herds last spring, of 
which 357 lived. 

JiX the Teller Station there were at the oi)ening of the year 525 head. On the 
14th of January, 1896, 130 of these were sent off to establish a new herd at 
G^olovin Bay. 

During the year 25 died from accidents received during transportation from 
Siheria. Upon the second trip of the Bear the steamer encountered a severe gale 
and the reindeer were thrown helplessly from side to side across the deck, result- 
ing in dislocated joints and broken limbs and internal injuries, resulting in death. 
During the fall a hoof disease broke out in the herd, resulting In the death of 25. 
A. i)ortion of a diseased lung and liver was sealed up in alcohol, and has been sent 
to the Agricultural Department for diagnosis of the disease and a possible remedy. 
Ten male deer were killed during the year for food. One hundred and forty-one 
fawns were bom, of which 10 died. Of the 423 deer at the station on the 1st of 
Jnly, 1896, 15 are claimed by the apprentice Taootuk, 11 by Kummuk, 7 by Sekeog- 
look, 4 by Woksok, 4 by Electoona, and 8 by Ahlook, making 44 that are the private 
property of the apprentices. There are 7 head of female deer belonging to the 
Teller Station that are still in the herd at Cape Nome. 

In the herd at Cape Prince of Wales there are 253 head, of which 84 are fawns 
horn last spring. There are 5 herders or apprentices in charge of the herd. Some 
of the cows without fawns were milked, and the herd seemed to be prospering. 

The Cape Nome herd numbers 218, of which 43 were born last si)riTipr. During 
the spring 11 were killed in an avalanche as they were feeding at the base of a 
moxmtain. 
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The two herds at Golovin Bay aggregate 206, of which 80 were bom last spri 
Of this herd, the apprentice, Martin, claims 12 deer, Tatpan 7, Moses 21, 
Okweetkoon 10, making 50 claimed by the herders as private property. i 

The trip made in driving the herd from Port Clarence to Golovin Bay was i 
successful and interesting one, a full account of which is given by Mr. G. T. 
Howard. 

During the year at the Teller Station 28 deer were broken to harness, making 9| 
sled deer in the herd. Much time was given to the training of these deer fort 1 
freighting and traveling purposes. Seventeen sets of harness were made, 14 frei^bi^ fr 
sleds, and a number of snowshoes and skis. But little difficulty has been met widl ^ 
during the past year from the dogs. * 

DISTRIBUTION. 

In the general plan of distribution it has been our purpose to supply the 
stations, partly in the order of their proximity to the central herd, that the ni 
herds may be more conveniently supervised, and partly through the interest wl * 
the stations have manifested in sending their young men for training. Hence 
first station to receive a loan from the Government was the Congregational, 
Bering Straits, 60 miles away from the central station. The superintendent 
that mission was for one year (1893-94) superintendent of ttie reindeer station, and; 
had around him a number of his young men as apprentices. About that time thi9'^ 
report was maliciously circulated among the natives that they were not to receivtj 
any benefit from the reindeer; only the whites. To disabuse their minds, thi 
of the more advanced of the native herders were loaned (January 31, 1895) H 
head of deer and sent off some 60 miles down the coast to Cape Nome by thei 
selves. This was the beginning of the third herd. 

Among the first stations to respond to the call for young men to learn the busi- 
ness was the Swedish station at tJnalaklik, Norton Sound, and the St. James Epis- ^ 
copal mission, on the Yukon. As the Swedish station was the next nearest to Port ^ 
Clarence after the Congregationalists, and as they had had three young men in 
training, it was very proper that they should have the next or fourth herd, and 
while the Episcopal station at Fort Adams is more remote than the Roman Cath- 
olic station on the lower Yukon or the Presbyterian station on St. Lawrence . 
Island, yet as that station had had an apprentice almost from the first in the herd i 
and was a central point for the establishment of reindeer among a different race 
of people in Alaska, it seemed appropriate to give the fifth herd to them, which 
was done. 

In arranging plans for the distribution of the domestic reindeer in Alaska, so 
far as the native population are concerned, I have looked to the missionaries set- 
tled among them for cooperation and assistance. 

They are the wisest and most disinterested friends the natives have. From their 
position and work, having learned the character and needs of the people, they can 
wisely direct the transfer of the ownership of the deer from the Government to 
such of the natives as have been trained in the care of the deer. 

And in order that the herders should have, in the infancy of the business, the 
continued oversight of experienced herders, and teaching in methods of handling 
by the most competent instructors, it is important that with every new herd sent 
out there shall also be sent a competent Lapp. In accordance with this purpose, 
the several missionary organizations at work in arctic and subarctic Alaska were 
last spring corresponded with by this office. 

In the commencement of the work it was anticipated that all the mission sta- 
tions would nave ere this been furnished a loan of reindeer, but the increase 
through purchase in Siberia has been much smaller than was anticipated. Instead 
of being able to purchase a thousand or more head a year, the average increase 
by purchase has only been about 150 a year. This necessarily delays the distri- 
bution of deer, as it is not good policy to weaken unduly the central herd at Port 
Clarence, and of course we can not distribute more than we have. 

It is as important to teach the natives just emerging from barbarism how to 
earn an independent support as it is to give them book instruction. The industrial 
pursuit which nature has mapped out for the native population of arctic and sub- 
arctic Alaska is the breeding and herding of reindeer and the use of the deer as a 
means of transportation and intercommunication. 

During the past season the influx of miners into the Yukon region has made a very 
urgent call for reindeer for freighting purposes. In the original plan for the pur- 
chase and distribution of reindeer reference was mainly had to securing a new 
food supply for the famishing Eskimo, but it is now found that the reindeer are 
as essential to the white men as to the Eskimo. The wonderful placer mines of 
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I Yukon region are situated from 25 to 100 miles from the great Yukon River. 

provisions brought from the south and landed upon the banks of the river are 

great difficulty transported to the mines. So great was the extremity last 

iter, that mongrel Indian dogs cost §100 to $200 each for transportation purposes, 

id the freight charges from the river to the mines, 80 miles, ranged from 15 to 20 

its per poxmd. The difficulty experienced in providing the miners with the 

jaries of life has demonstrated the necessity of reindeer transportation, and 

the development of the large mining interests of that region \vill be dependent 

the more rapid introduction of reindeer for freighting. There are no roads 

aska, and on of the rivers no transportation facilities to any great extent. 

ithe limited traveling of the past dogs have been used for that purpose; but dog 

are slow and must be burdened with the food for their own maintenance. 

the other hand, trained reindeer make in a day two or three times the distance 

red by a dog team, and at the end of the day can be turned loose to gather 

support from the moss, which is always accessible to them. 

r.H. Gilder, of the Century, in his trip across Siberia to telegraph to the Navy 

lent the burning of the United States naval vessel Rogers in St. Lawrence 

/, Siberia, 1882, says in his book. Ice Pack and Tundra, page 190: 

'D^ng a portion of the route we had horses for draft animals and at other 

reindeer. I much prefer the latter, because so much fleeter and so much 

(i-e docile." 

spring an application was received from the United States Treasury Depart- 
it for the placing of 40 reindeer on the Seal islands, and arrangements were 
" >for complying with the request; but before the arrangements could be carried 
; I received a protest from the North American Commercial Company, who are 
lessees of the islands, as they feared that the reindeer would disturb the seal 
on the rookeries. Consequently nothing was done in the matter. 
|A number of influential parties, several being in the United States Congress, 
re expressed an earnest wish that a few reindeer might be placed upon each of 
i larger islands of the Aleutian group to provide a food supply for any crew that 
thereafter be wrecked on those islands, and prevent the repetition of the starva- 
and cannibalism which occurred in 1894 on Umnak Island, one of the Aleutian 
)np, in the wrecking of the whaling bark Jctmes Allen, When, June 14, the 
Ignited States revenue cutter Bear, upon which I was a passenger, found the sur- 
rors, there were nine left in a hut. crazed with starvation. They were gathered 
rand the fire with a pot of human flesh on cooking, which they had cut from 
body of a man who had died and been buried two weeks before. Upon per- 
vrixLQ the rescue party they gave a feeble hurrah, and, laughing and crying by 
ms, remarked that they were sorry to say that they were cannibals, but that 
[•tonration had stared them in the face and they were compelled to resort to the 
^%Bsh of their dead companions for food. They reported that Gideon had died 
Jane 7, and they had eaten him. When he was gone, they had dug up Pena, who 
tad been buried on May 30, and were now (June 14) eating him. When they 
leached the ship, they were so weak that some of them had to be carried and all 
'of them helped to the forecastle, where the clothes, swarming with vermin and 
reeking in filth, were cut off of them and thrown overboard. They were then 
thoronghly washed and their hair cut. When stripped of their clothing, their 
emaciation showed their suffering. 

Bequests have also come from parties who have leased some of the Alaska islands 
for the pnrpose of raising foxes. They are anxious in connection with their fox 
ranches to try the experiment of raising reindeer for the market. 

In Ice Pack and Tundra, page 179, W. H. Gilder, speaking of the people of 
northeastern Siberia, thus testifies to the value of reindeer meat as a food: 

''Reindeer meat is also eaten by those who can afford it, unless rich enough to 
eat beef, which they prefer, though why I could never discover, for the meat of 
the reindeer is much more delicate and tender, and has a peculiarly delicious 
flavor, probably derived from the fragrant moss that constitutes its food. It is 
cheap enough to satisfy the most economical housekeeper, a fine fat buck, entire, 
costing at Nishne Kolymsk only 3 rubles, that is $1.50, and at Sradnia 5 rubles. 
The meat of the reindeer is always excellent, while the beef is more expensive, and 
is only exceeded in price by the horse, which is a luxury only to be indulged in by 
the rich." 

I am in full sympathy with all these requests for the distribution of reindeer in 
widely separated sections of Alaska. The more widely they are distributed and 
the larger the number of interests that are subserved by them the greater good will 
be accomplished and the larger the constituency of those who will take an interest 
in this new industry. 
The vast territory of central and arctic Alaska, unfitted for agriculture or cattle 
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raising, is abnndantlv supplied with the long, fibrous white moss, the natural foo4 
of the reindeer. Taking the statistics of Norway and Sweden as a gnide, ar "'^ 
and subarctic Alaska can support 9,000,000 reindeer, furnishing a supply of f < 
clothing, and means of transportation to a population of a quarter of a million. 

Providence has adapted the reindeer to the peculiar conditions of arctic life, 
it furnishes the possibilities of large and increasing conmiercial industries, 
flesh is considered a great delicacy, whether fresh or cured. The untanned,i 
makes the best clothing for the climate of Alaska, and when tanned is the 
leather for the bookbinder, upholsterer, and glove maker. The hair is in _ 
demand, by reason of its wonderful buoyancy, in the construction of life-sai 
apparatus. The horns and hoofs make the best glue known to commerce. Wi 
iuaska stocked with this valuable animal, the hardv Eskimo and the enterprial 
American would develop industries in the lines indicated that would amoontj 
millions of dollars annually, and all this in a re^on where such industries 
only developed enough to suggest their great possibilities. 

The terms for which the Lapps contracted to serve the United States has < 
They have so fully proved their efficiency, justified their employment, and 
themselves so necessary that their services can not be dispensed with wil 
injury. An effort is being made to induce them to remain in the country 1< 
and there is a reasonable prospect that, after returning to their native land, 
will close out their business affairs and return to Alaska as permanent ael 
If a few additional families of Lapps can be encouraged to accompany them, 
will be a great boon to the rising remdeer industry. 

Reindeer Lapps are of two classes — one who give their entire attention ta 
raising of reindeer, and the other who give their whole attention to freighting 
transportation. The latter class in the old country seldom raise the reinc 
which they own, but are accustomed to purchase from the breeder, then traiiLi 
use entirehr for freighting. We are very fortunate in having both classes and 
the seven Lapp men in Alaska. Two of the seven are trained freighters, and 
proposed to allow them this coming season to go to the mines and demo] 
the usefulness of the reindeer in that region for transporting freight and f umisli^ 
ing rapid communication for passengers and mail. With the introduction of a- 
larger number of deer, suitable for freighting purposes, it will be necessary to 
secure a larger number of experienced Lapps from the old country, as it will take 
a series of years before the natives can be so far trained that they can be trusted" 
to freight on their own account. 

At the request of this office, through the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary; 
of State has communicated with his Imperial Majesty the Czar of Russia, request- 1 
ing permission for this office to place a purchasing agent, with one or two herds* 
men, at some suitable point on the coast of Siberia adjacent to Alaska. 

At the request of the Department of the Interior in 1892, permission to purchase 
reindeer on the Siberian coast was obtained through his excellency the Russian 
minister resident at this capital. But experience has shown that unless the deer 
are purchased beforehand and collected at one point on the coast, the United States 
steamer is delayed too long in the process of effecting these preliminaries, and the 
consequence is that the short season in which the transportation of reindeer is 
possible in these northern seas passes away with slender results. The average 
purchase has been considerably less than 150 reindeer per annum durinjar the past 
four years. It will be easy to double the number annually, providedT the pur- 
chasing and collecting of deer can be performed by some party m advance. 

The scarcity of food in places continues periodic, and much suffering, with loss 
of life, must ensue while the present slow process of introducing a new food sup- 
ply into the country continues. Missionaries of all churches on the ground unite 
m testifying to the need of more speed. 

A few years of larger appropriations on the part of Congress would purchase 
and place in Alaska two herds of 5,000 each, the natural increase of which would 
perpetuate and extend the stock until the whole country is covered. 

THE ITINERARY. 

Leaving Washington on May 14, 1896, for my annual inspection of the schools 
and reindeer stations in Alaska, Seattle was reached on the 29th of the same 
month. The following two days, exclusive of an intervening Sabbath, were spent 
in looking after the procuring and shipment of supplies for the various schools, 
and on June 2 I took the steamship City of Topeka for Sitka, visiting en route the 
schools at Fort Wrangel, Juneau, and Douglas Island, reaching Si&a on the 8th 
of June. Five very busy days were given to the several schools at Sitka. Through 
the courtesy of Capt. C. L. Hooper, commanding the Bering Sea fleet, arrange- 
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ments were made by which I was allowed to take passage on board the United 
States rerenne cntter Bear, 

On the motrning of Jnne 13 I went on board the Bear, which gv^T under way at 
ten minutes alter 11 o'clock a. m.. and proceeded out to sea bound for B<>ring Sea 
and the Arctic Ocean. The seven-day voyage to Una!?^k?. w?.s :::: usual! v pleas- 
ant — the sea was smooth, the wind favorable, and we made a quick trip. Tlirv^ugh 
the w^hole trip I found the oflficers both obiisrinir and coinptiniopable. 

The ship's roster reads: Francis Tuttle, <^p1^n: David H. Jarvis. nrst lieuten- 
ant and executive: Claude S. Cochran, second lieutenanc: William E. W. Hall, 
second lieutenant: H. G. Hamlet, third lieutenant: Charles S. Cofthi. chief enjri- 
neer; Harrv U. Butler, first assistant ensrineer: Henry K. Spencer, sevvud assistant 
engineer; ftobert LyaU. surgeon. 

m the early morning of the ISth. meeting the revenue cutter /Jv.n/i. K>und fiv 
Sitka, we availed ourselves of the opportunity of sending back letters to friends 
in the States. At 10.20 a. m. of the same date we dropped anchor in Delaroff 
Harbor (XTnga ). Going ashore. I had an opportunity to visit the schix»lhouse and 
teacher's family: idso to meet some of the pupils. The teacher had taken a sailing 
vessel to Puget Sound for his vacation. While at anchor the Aliiska Commercial 
Company s steamship Beriha arrived from San Francisco laden with supplies for 
various trading and mission stations, and among the passengers wore a numl^r 
of missionaries. At noon we were again under way. calling at Sand Point for 
about an hour. Leaving Sand Point and passing through Popoff Strait, we were 
in sight of Pavlotf Volcano, which was vigorously throwing out huge puffs of 
black smoke from its crater. 

At noon on June 19 we steamed through Unimak Pass into Bering Sea. 
That afternoon, sweeping rapidlv bv the head of Akun Island, we were SiX">n off 
the north point of Akutan Island, horizontal bands of red rock alternating -with 
jreUow and green rings, bright in the rays of the setting sun, gave a foreground 
of wondrous beauty. In the background towered Akutan Volcano, its sides 
covered with snow, portions of which were discolored and shaded by a recent 
shower of ashes. Occasional puffs of light, vajwry smoke arose from the crater 
and slowly rolled off into space. At the western end of the island a remarkable 
pillar of rock, \vith perpendicular sides and level top. arises out of the sea. wiiile. 
to complete the marvelous picture, on the east a cloud of fou: was seen rolling over 
a high ridge and down the precipitous sides of a mountain, giving it the api)ear- 
ance of a vast cataract— a score of Niagaras united in one. It was a scene of a 
lifetime and never to be forgotten. 

At 11.20 p. m. of the 19th we dropped anchor in Dutch Harbor. It was the first 
time during fouiteen trips that I was permitted to reach Unalaska without lieinff 
seasick. Ten days were spent at Unalaska and Dutch Harbor in looking after ana 
arranging for the educational work at Unalaska. and also the several points on 
the coast of Bering Sea and the interior of Alaska. The next day the steamship 
Bertha arrived from San Francisco having the following persons on board: Rev. 
az^d Mrs. H. A. Naylor, Rev. Frederick F. Flewelling, of the Church of England, 
en route for the Church of England's missions on the head waters of the Yukon 
River, a distance from their !&glish home of about 11,200 miles: the Rev. S. H. 
Bock, and Dr. and Mrs. J. H. Bomig, of the Moravian Church: the foi*mer was 
en route to Carmel, on the Nushagak River, and the latter to establish medical 
missions on the Kuskokwim River; the Rev. Paschal Tosi, vicar apostolic; the 
Rev. J aihes M. Cataldo and Brotiier Pietro Branesli, of the Roman Catholic Church, 
en route to their missions noon the Yukon River; the Rev. and Mrs. Jacob Kortch- 
insky, of the Russo-Greek Church, en route to their mission at St. Michael. 

Attracted by the herring or other small fish, the harbor was full of whales, a 
dozen of which played around the ship and could easily have been shot from the 
deck. 

On Jnne 24 we escorted to the steamship Homer Prof, and Mrs. John A. Tuck, 
who were leaving Unalaska to return to the States. A large number of friends, 
whom they had made among the natives, were also at the wharf to bid them god- 
speed. They have done faithful, efficient, and self-denying work during tlio seven 
years they have labored in Unalaska. 

The Methodist Episcopal missionaries at Unalaska took the occasion of the pres- 
ence of so many missionaries and teachers to give their own school a incnic, to 
which all the visiting missionaries were invited. This was held on a mountain 
side on the afternoon of the 26th, and was a very enjoyable occasion. 

On the 29th, by direction of the Secretary of the Interior, with the assistance 
of sailors furnished by Capt. Francis Tuttle, commanding the revenue cutter 
Bear J I selected and marked out the land necessary for G-overnmeut school and 
mission purposes in the proposed town site of Unalaska. 
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On June 30, the revenue cutter Rush having arrived from Sitka with mail for 
the fleet, at 9.50 p. m. the cutter Bear got under way for St. Lawrence Island, the 
reindeer station, and other points in Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean. 

On July 3, at 2.30 o'clock p. m., we met our first ice, in latitude 59° 51' 15" and 
longitude 170° 9' 55". Keeping off about 2 miles from the ice, we steamed parallel 
with it for the next 100 miles. It was a part of a large ice floe that extended from 
St. Matthew Island across Bering Sea to Nunivak Island. That night we passed 
through considerable ice drift, being spurs from the main floe. 

On July 4, in the midst of a dense fog somewhere off the south end of St. Law- 
rence Island, the ship was decorated with flags, and at noon a salute of 21 guns 
was fired. Working the ship slowly through a dense fog and broken ice during 
the night and the next forenoon, we reached and came to anchor off the village at 
the extreme northwest comer of St. Lawrence Island. 

Soon our ship was surrounded with boat loads of natives, and among them came 
Mr. Gambell, the teacher at that island, receiving his annual mail (for this is one 
of the several stations in northern Alaska that has but one mail a year). I went 
ashore with him to inspect the station and school. My stay on shoroi however, 
was cut short by the surf commencing to rise and threatening to prevent my 
return to the ship. All haste was made to reach the ship, which was already, 
under the influence of the storm, dragging her anchor. The anchor being lifted, 
the ship's station was changed to the south side of the point, but that anchorage 
was very little better. In the meantime the sea had become so rough that it was 
with great difficulty the natives who had returned me to the ship were able 
themselves to make a landing through the surf. After watching them safely on 
shore, at 10.20 p. m. we got under way and steamed out to sea. The next mozidng, 
steaming through a large field of floating ice, we came to anchor at 6.35 a. m. off 
the village of Indian Point, Cape Tchaplin, Siberia. As usual upon the arrivaH of 
a vessel, the deck of the cutter was soon crowded with natives, some endeavoring 
to barter reindeer skins, furs, and curios, and others desiring to see the ship's 
surgeon. 

The annual cruise of the revenue cutter along that northern coast offers the 
natives the only opportunity during the year of the advice of an educated physi- 
cian; consequently, whenever the ship drops anchor all the sick and ailing that are 
able to be moved are gathered up from the village and neighborhood and brought 
on board the ship to see the doctor. Those who are unable to be moved are usu- 
ally afterwards visited in their huts on shore, and everything possible done for 
their help and relief. For the time being the ship becomes a traveling hospital 
and dispensary. During our stay the captain and a number of the officers accom- 
panied the surgeon on shore. At 4.05 p. m. we were again under way, steaming 
through a field of drift ice that seemed to be running out of the bays north of the 
point. As we are in north latitude, where at this season of the year there is no 
night, it makes but little difference whether we are steaming or lying at anchor 
during the night. We rise by the watch and retire in the same way, the sun 
shining both when we go to bed and when we wake up. 

On July 7, at 3 o'clock in the morning, we reached and anchored off South Hebd, 
St. Lawrence Bay, Siberia, and several boat loads of Tchuctchees came to the ship. 
This is one of the best points for procuring reindeer on the Siberian coast, and here 
we secured in former years the greatest number; but this season, as the Bear could 
not be spared for the purpose of transporting deer, we were compelled to notify 
the deer men that other vessels were coming later in the season for their deer. 
However, through a combination of circumstances, no ships went for the deer, 
greatly to our disappointment and that of the people. 

In an hour we were again under way. Passing to the north of the point, sev- 
eral large umiak loads of natives were seen coming out to sea to meet us, and the 
engine was stopped to allow them to come on board. The same message concern- 
ing the purchase of reindeer was communicated to them. At 5.40 a. m, we were 
again under way, headed for the reindeer station at Port Clarence, which we con- 
fidently expected to reach that evening (alas for human confidence, it was nineteen 
days before we finally reached that station) . But at 1.20 p. m. we got into the ice 
and had to slow down speed. To add to our troubles so dense a fog set in that we 
could scarcely see the length of the ship. Two or three times during the night 
the engine was stopped until the fog should lighten up a little — occasional glimjpses 
only revealed heavy ice all around us. After a night of great anxiety, the captabi 
anchored at sea the next morning at 7.30. At 9.50 a. m. the fog lifted a little, the 
anchor was hoisted, and another attempt made to work through the ice and get 
into Port Clarence. At 3 p. m. the fog again lifted a little, and from the crow's- 
nest at the masthead it was seen that the ice was densely packed all the way 
across from Cape York to Cape Douglas, that the original ice of the previous 
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winter was still unbroken in Port Clarence, and heavy ice floes were packed 
together from the entrance of Port Clarence 8 miles out to sea. 

Realizing the impossibility of making any progress toward land, the captain 
determined to run down to King Island and land a family of natives belonging 
to that place that he brought over from Siberia. Upon approaching the island he 
was surprised to find at anchor under the lee of the land the steam whalers Orca, 
Thrasher, and Narwhal^ the whaling schooner Rosario, and the coal bark J, P, 
Peters, A heavy fog enveloped the island. Anchor was dropped in the midst of 
the whaling fleet at 7.20 p. m. The whalers, unable to get into Port Clarence 
(the first time in fifty years at this season of the year), had taken refuge in the 
lee of King Island and were coaling ship. That night, a storm arising, two of 
the whalers lost their anchors and were compelled to put to sea to save going on 
the rocks. While lying at anchor at King Island, in company with Captain Tut- 
tle, I called upon the several captains of the whaling fleet. Captain Smith, who 
had wintered at Herschel Island, narrated an incident where the children of an 
old man, being tired of caring for him. had removed all their belongings and pro- 
Tisions from the hut, leaving their old father to starve or freeze to death. The 
sailors, learning the situation, kept the old man supplied with provisions through 
the w^inter, and the following spring he died from, natural causes. Among the 
wild Eskimos of the Arctic, both on the Alaskan and the Siberian coasts, it is con- 
sidered a kindness and neighborly act to kill an old person, or one that is chronic- 
ally sick without prospect of ever being well again. 

W hile Captain Smith was on the coast of Siberia, a native who had made up his 
mind to change his residence to another section of the country had an invalid 
daughter who, with their appliances, could not be moved. Instead of remaining 
in his old home and caring for that daughter, he and his sons packed up all the 
family belongings and supplies on their dog sleds, hitehed up their dog teams, and 
when everything was ready for a start, they went into the hut and stabbed the 
daughter to death. At the island where we were anchored, a few weeks before our 
arrival, a man who had been sick a long while adjusted a cord around his own 
neck and then asked his neighbors to pull him up until he was strangled to death; 
he wanted to die, and, as good neighbors, they assisted him in accomplishing his 
wish. 

On July 10, the weather having somewhat cleared, a large number of King 
Islanders came on board. They crawled down the precipitous sides of their island 
home to the water's edge like so many ants, and launching their one-hole Iv^arkas 
through the surf came off to the ship in droves. During the day, on hearing a 
report that the teacher at Cape Prince of Wales had had some trouble with the 
natives, and as we had his yearly mail on board. Captain Tuttle concluded to 
make an attempt to reach him, and at 10.45 got under way. Upon coming within 
sight of the place, at 3.15 p. m., a large ice floe was found moving against the vil- 
lage, making it impossible to land. Nothing could be done but turn and steam 
for another anchorage. 

The ice still blocking up the entrance to Port Clarence, the ship was headed for 
St. Michael, and we found to our regret that the immense ice floe, which we had 
heen in vain attempting to penetrate in order to get to the Teller Reindeer Station, 
extended all the way down the coast to Cape Nome, a distance of 180 miles, so that 
in going to St. Michael the ship was forced by the ice floe 50 miles south of its true 
course. There was, however, a good providence in this, as it led the captain to 
find the brig Geneva dangerously situated in the ice and to tow it safelj' into St. 
Michael. On the morning of the 22d of June the steamer Bertha had taken the 
Geneva in tow for St. Michael, a trip of five or six days. But after battling for 
nearly three weeks with the ice the captain left the schooner at sea until the steam- 
ship could force her way through the ice to St. Michael, unload, and then return 
for the schooner. However, providentially for the schooner, she did not have to 
wait, but was picked up and towed to a place of safety before being crushed. 

All through July 11 and 12 our steamer kept along the edge of the great ice floe, 
the weather thick with fogs and snow squalls until the latter part of the afternoon 
of the 12th, when the snow squalls were succeeded by a drizzling rain. At 10.10 
p. m. we anchored off St. Michael. Going ashore on the forenoon of the 13th, we 
found mosquitoes in swarms. 

July 15 Captain Tuttle took the Bear up the coast to enable me to visit the school 
and Swedish mission at Unalaklik. In previous years, when requesting to visit 
the place, I had been told that the water was too shallow for an ocean steamer. 
Upon making the attempt, however, we found no special diflBlculty; the day was 
perfect, brignt, sunshiny, no wind, smooth water. The captain had invited a 
select company from St. Michael to accompany us. At 2.50 p. m., anchoring off 
the village, Lieutenant Jarvis took the party in the steam launch close to the shore, 
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where we were transferred to rowboats to make a landing. Althongh it was vaca- 
rUm time, the school bell was rung and the children called in that I might have 
an oppartnnity of teeuug them at work. The mosquitoes, however, were so bad 
that the Tudiin:^ party became anxions to get off shore, and I did not have asmnch 
time as I would nave liked. Retnming to the ship, we hoisted anchor and saQed 
for St. Michael, which we reached at 1.5*) the following morning. 

In the harbor at St. Michael we fonnd the Yukon River steamer I\trtus B, 
Weare^ the ocean steamer Bertfui and bark Geneva, of San Francisco, and tbe 
umall steamers William Seward, Explorer, Koynk, and FuJbon, and the 8cho<Rier- 
rigged yawl Edith. 

(m Joly 21 the American brigantine C. C. Funk arrived from San Frandaoo and 
the steamer Arctic came down the Yukon. .Among the pasaengera on the Antie 
were Hev. and Mrs. T. H. Canham. Miss Macdonald. and Mrs. Bishop Bonipafl,aIl 
of the Church of England missions: Dr. Glenton. of the Ameriom EpuoGoal 
mission; Mr. and Mrs. Harper, from the PeUy River Trading Staticm, and Mr. 
William A. Beddoe. of Chicago, contractor for the mail route between Jnnaia 
and Circle City: Mr. Omer Mans, correspondent of the Chicago Record, uid lb. 
H. De Windt. correspondent of the Pall Mall (Gazette. London. The cutter Bear 
had instructions \o convey the latter to Siberia, where he proposed making a laid 
journey across to Europe.' I have since learned that his plan miscarried, and he 
came down later in the fall on a whaler to San Francisco, returning to ESmope 
across the United States and the Atlantic instead of across Siberia. It waa zeported 
so healthy in the Upi)er Yukon Valley, just below the Arctic Circle, that altium^ 
white women have been in that section for fifty years as wives of missionaries and 
fur traders, only one h;id died during that time in the district— Mrs. Bell, wlft» of 
Captain Bell, of Fort Simpson, on the McKenzie River. Such an unusual oocor- 
rence caused much comment among the people. 

The missionaries reported that the gold mining at Circle City was making rapid 
progress. During the present season both the Protestant Episcopal and the BonUBi 
Catholic churches have established missions at that place and proposed hoapitals. 
Last winter the first public school ever held in Circle City was established ay the 
miners and taught by a volunteer teacher, Mrs. Dr. Yates. The school lasted 
three months, January, February, and March, 1896, with 30 pupils. The fSpiaob- 
palians have paid $1,800 for an unfinished frame building, and have also bargiuned 
for an additional lot at $800. A comer lot 50 feet front and 100 feet deep sold tlids 
spring for ei^f •'>00 in gold; another lot 30 feet front and 50 feet deep, with an unoom- 
X>ietea two-storv buildiug, sold for $7,000 in gold. Half the buildings in the place 
are saloons, and liquor costs 50 cents a drink. Last winter the place contained 
560 white inhabitants: this summer. 1,150, of whom 200 are permanent residents 
in the village and the others scattered among the adjacent mines. There are about 
40 white women in the district. Last winter the thermometer registered at 6 p. m. 
M'^' below zero for three weeks at a time. During the entire month of January 
the average temperature was 46 ' to 48" below zero. At Mastodon mines the ther- 
mometer last winter registered 76" below zero, and this summer 103* above zero. 

The valley of the great Yukon River is being fairly well supplied with miseion- 
aries. Belonging to the Church of England are Bev. and Mrs. T. H. Canham and 
Miss Mellett, on the Porcupine River; Rev. B. Totty, at Fort Selkirk; Bi^op and 
Mrs. Bompas and Miss Macdonald, at Forty-mile Creek. In the service dt the 
Protestant Episcopal Church are Rev. and Mrs. J. L. Prevost, at Fort Adams; 
Rev. and Mrs. J. W. Chapman, Mrs. Bertha W. Sabine, and Miss Mary V. Glen- 
ton, M. D., at Anvik. In the employ of the Roman Catholic missions are Right 
Rev. Paschal Tosi, vicar apostolic; the Rev. A. Robant, the Rev. F. Barnum, the 
Rev. Monroe, with lay brothers Marchisio, J. T. Sullivan, and J. Negro, together 
with ten sirttiers. at Kosoriffsky; the Rev. William Judge, the Rev. A. Ragaru, 
and lay brothers C. Gioarano and J. Rosetti, at Nulato; the Rev. J. Treca, the 
Rev. A. Parodi, and lay brothers B. Cunningham and J. Twohig, at Cape Van- 
couver. Those belonging to the Russo-Greek Church are Rev. Belkof (retired), 
at St. Michael; the Rev. Johannes Orloff, at Ikogmute, Yukon River, and Rev. 
and Mrs. Jacob Kortchinsky, for St. Michael and Paul's village, St. Serffius. 
Belonging to the Swedish Evangelical Church are Rev. and Mrs. A. E. KarLs^i; 
Miss Malvina Johnson and David Johnson, teachers at Unalaklik; Rev. August 
Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. N. O. Hultberg, and Mr. and Mrs. Frank Kameroff, at 
Golovin Buy; and Mr. and Mrs. Stephan Ivanoff, at Koyuk. 

During the evening of July 32 the steamship Bertha sailed for San Francisco 
with 125 passengers and a mail to our friends. Learning that the Swedish mission 
at Golovm Bay was out of food, Captain Tuttle very kindly offered to go to tiheir 
relief, and I at once made arrangements with the Rev. A. E. Karlsen, Swedish 
missionary at Unalaklik, who is in charge of their stations, to procure the necee- 
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sary supplies for the relief of the station at GK)lovin Bay. While I was on shore 
making these arrangements, the steamship Portland arrived from Seattle with a 
later mail and newspapers. She also brought lumber and workmen for the con- 
struction of a river steamer for the North American Trading Company. The 
Alaska Commercial Company are also building a new river steamer and some 
large barges. 

The development of the Yukon gold mines is greatly stimulating trade through 
all this country. 

Having received on board the supplies for the relief of the Swedish station, we 
hoisted anchor at 9.55 p. m. and put to sea. At 7.10 the following morning we 
were at f^e entrance of Golovin Bay, but a gale having arisen, the sea was too 
rou^h to land stores, and as there was no sheltered anchorage we were compelled 
again to go out to sea, where we hove to, riding out the storm — a most miserable 
day. 

On the morning of the 25th we again skirted the bay and were able to make an 
entrance, dropping anchor at 6.40 a. m. Upon the slope of the west bank of the 
bay the reindeer herd was clearly visible from the ship; also the native village on 
the end of the eastern spit. Having finished breakfast, at 8.15 a. m. Dr. Lyall, the 
physician, and myself were sent to the village in a boat in charge of Lieutenant 
Hamlet. A fair wind made it a pleasant sail. On our way we were met by Mr. 
Hultberg, the missionary, and Mr. Dexter, the trader, coming to the ship. They 
were taken aboard our boat and returned with us to the village, where thev triea 
to engage all the natives with their umiaks and send them off to the ship to bring 
in the stores and supplies. Some friction having arisen between the trader and 
the mission with regard to the location of the mission buildings, I staked off a plat 
of vacant ground around the mission buildings, having first informed Mr. Dexter, 
the trader, and invited him to accompany and counsel with me. As some of the 
reindeer apprentices have tried to dispose of their private deer to the trader, I left 
him a formal notification that they were not allowed to sell. While we were on 
shore the wind freshened, and we found it rough and dangerous getting back to 
the ship. Many natives who had started out in their umiaks had returned to the 
beach, being unwilling to venture in the rough sea. When we reached the ship, 
at 1 p. m., the captain got under way and moved in to the western shore, some- 
what sheltered from the wind and the waves. From our new anchorage the sup- 
plies were speedily landed, and as the storm was still heavy and our anchorage m 
the open roadstead insecure, the ship got under way at 4.43 p. m. and stood out 
to sea. 

On Sunday evening, July 26, at 8.35 p. m., we dropped anchor at Port Clarence, 
near the mouth of which we had been over two weeks before. At anchor in the 
harbor was the schooner Ida Schnauer, of San Francisco, Captain Neilsen in com- 
mand; also the whaling schooners Bonanza and Rosario, The schooner Ida 
Schnauer had on board the supplies for the reindeer station and several of the 
schools and missions, together with Mr. Lopp and family, who were returning to 
their stations at Bering Straits, and Mr. Kjellmann of the reindeer station. Soon 
after dropping anchor Mr. Lopp came on board and remained until midnight. 

At 8.40 a. m. on the 27th the Bear got under way and moved up to the Teller 
Reindeer Station, where supplies, barter goods, and mail were sent on shore, after 
which, at 11.35 a. m., anchor was hoisted, and we crossed to the south side of the 
bay to the watering station near Cape Riley. While the ship was absent watering 
I remained at the reindeer station, and with Mr. Widstead took an inventory of 
the public property. At 11.15 a. m. the schooner Ida Schnauer anchored off the 
station and commenced discharging freight. We all worked far into the night. 
As the year before the brig W. H, Meyer y that had on board the supplies for the 
missions and schools, was forced ashore and wrecked in front, of the reindeer sta- 
tion (the natives claiming through the power of their medicine man) , the Eskimos 
made the night hideous by their drums and bowlings as they tried to invoke 
another storm and secure the wreck of the present vessel. ' 

The next day was indeed stormy, with a very heavy surf, but the schooner did not 
come ashore; she, however, was unable to land any freight at that time, and found 
it necessary to go into deeper water. Having finished the inventory and looked 
over the station, I appointed Mr. William A. Kjellmann superintendent in the 
place of Mr. J. C. Widstead, removed. As the storm kept up all day, preventing 
the landing of any supplies, various conferences were held with different employ- 
ees, and the work of the station mapped out for the coming year. The storm that 
prevented the landing of supplies also prevented the return of the cutter, and as 
the employees at the station had no extra furniture and did not suppose that they 
needed to make any provision for visitors at that station, with one communication 
with the world a year, the physician and myself had to sleep on the floor in the 
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drug room. The employees, however, did the very best they could to make us 
comfortable. 

On the 29th, the sea being still rough, no goods were landed, but at 3.55 p. m, 
the Bear returned and anchored off the station, allowing us to return to our 
quarters on ship. As Captain Tuttle was anxious to start northward, I returned 
on shore and worked until late in the night closing accounts with Mr. Widstead 
and the Lapps. The surf was so rough that but for the hull of the wrecked Meyer 
making a shelter I wotdd not have been able to have got through and returned on 
board ship. Early in the morning Mr. David Johnson, a Swedish missionary from 
Unalaklik, and his native assistant came on board by permission of the captain to 

fo to Kotzebue Sound, where they hoped to be able to establish a new mission, 
'wo of the Eskimo apprentices, Ahlook and Electoona, were taken on board for 
a visit to their relatives at Point Hope. At 6. 10 a. m. , July 30, the ship was under 
way, stopping a few moments as we passed out of Port Clarence to communicate 
with the schooner Bonanza. At 2.40 p. m. we were steaming by the village at 
Cape Prince of Wales, but as there was too much surf for landing we passed on, 
entering the Arctic Ocean with pleasant weather. 

July 31 , while skirting the Alaska coast north of Bering Straits, the ship an- 
chored at 10.25 a. m. to allow some natives to come on board for medical attention. 
At 6.15 p. m. resumed our trip; during the night, reaching drift ice, anchor was 
dropped at 11.10 p. m. All night heavy drift ice surrounded the vessel. 

At 6.35 a. m., August 1, starting up the engines, the ship worked its way through 
heavy ice until 8.30 a. m., when we anchored off Cape Blossom, in Kotzebue Sound. 
Soon several boat loads of natives came on board, among them being the uncle of 
Mr. Johnson's interpreter. During the day, the storm increasing, the natives 
were unable to leave the ship. In the afternoon and evening the ram and sleet of 
the morning turned to snow and continued during the night. The drift ice, 
which was scouring the sides of the vessel, increasing in volume, making it dan- 
gerous to remain longer, and the storm of the previous day having somewhat 
abated, about 6 o'clock in the morning of August 2 the natives started for shore, 
accompanied by Mr. David Johnson and his native sissistant of the Swedish Evan- 
gelical Union Mission Society. Mr. Johnson was landed among these wild people 
without a house to shelter him, without anything to build a house from, with no 
protection of courts, policemen, or government within 1,000 miles, with nothing 
but a few pounds of provisions for the winter, throwing himself upon the bar- 
barous people among whom he expected to work. His strong, heroic faith made 
an impression upon the officers and crew of the ship. The natives havingleft, at 
7.10 a. m. the cutter Bear got under way, and at 5.52 p. m. rounded Cape jSjrusen- 
stem. The day was misty and stormy, with frequent snow squals and heavy ice. 

On Monday morning at 6.30 the officer on deck discovered a brig ashore. At 
7.10 a. m. we passed Cape Thompson, and at 9.15 a. m. we were abreast of the 
wrecked bark, which was found to be the whaler Hidalgo^ Capt. C. A. Gifford, 
master. An officer was sent ashore and soon returned, reporting the vessel a com- 
plete wreck and abandoned, the crew being quartered at one or the whaling sta- 
tions south of Point Hope. At 10.25 a. m. the ship steamed ahead, and at 11.10 
anchored off one of the whaling stations, 7 miles below Point Hope, to communi- 
cate with the wrecked crew. Various parties, whalers and natives, were soon on 
board. At 1 p. m. anchor was hoisted and we steamed around to the north side 
of the spit, and at 2.45 p. m. anchored off the village of Point Hope. In the harbor 
were the whaling schooner Rosario and the bark Mermaid. The captain kindly 
sent the physician and myself immediately ashore with the annual mail for the 
Episcopal mission station. The grounded ice made it very difficult and dangerous 
landing. We were able, however, to reach the beach at the lower end of the vil- 
lage, and then had a long, hot walk to the mission. As Dr. Driggs, the missionary, 
had been home from the States but a few days, we did not remain long. During 
the afternoon Captain Gifford, of the wrecked whaler, came on board the Bear 
and asked passage to Unalaska, which was granted him. Having transacted the 
necessary business at Point Hope, at 5.35 p. m. the anchor was noisted and the 
ship passed around to the whaling station on the south side of the spit, where we 
anchored at 7.15 p. m., to enable Captain Gifford to secure and bring on board his 
personal effects. Having completed his arrangements and retunaed on board with 
nis things, at 9.30 p. m. the Bear got under way for the far north. 

All night long we steamed through floating ice, encountering light hail and rain 
storms. At 7 a. m. , August 4, passed Cape Lisbourne, distant 5 miles. At 8.15 the 
ice, which had been light, became very heavy, and at 9.35 a. m., unable to proceed 
farther on account of the ice, we came to anchor off Point Lay. 

August 5 another attempt was made to get northward. Getting under way at 
2.40 a. m., we steamed for some distance along the edge of the ice, but by 4.10 
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a. m. found that we were in the midst of heavy drift ice. At 8.15, the ice becom- 
ing too heavy for progress or for safety, we came to anchor tinder Icy Cape. At 
noon, the ice floe closing in npon ns, the ship got under way and proceeded slowly 
through heavy ice floes and thick fog southward until, finding comparatively oi)en 
water near Cape Lay, it came to anchor at 5.55 p. m., the current setting strongly 
to the north. The next day we made our third attempt to get north, hoisting 
anchor at 2.40 a. m., but by 4.45 a. m. were again in the heavy ice, and at 7.56 
a. m. were compelled to anchor on the south side of Icy Cape, the great ice floe 
forming a solid wall in front of us. Soon after some natives came on board and 
reported the ocean closed with ice up to Point Barrow. The drift ice again clos- 
ing in upon us, at 6.20 p. m. the anchor was hoisted and we were compelled to 
steam to the southward through heavy ice until 8.55 p. m., when we were able to 
anchor in clear water off Point Lay, near which we found already anchored the 
whaling barks Horatio, Captain Slocum commanding, and the Alice KnowleSy 
Captain Ogden commanding. 

During the night conferences of the captains were held, and Captain Gifford of 
the wrecked Hidalgo joined the bark Horatio as mate. As Sisyphus rolled his 
stone up the hill only to find it at the bottom the next day, the same toil to be 
repeated day after day, so every morning the cutter Bear, pushing for the north, 
would get fast in the ice and be compelled to return again to the south in the 
afternoon. Thus on the 7th of August, at 5.35 a. m., the anchor was hoisted and 
another attempt made to get north. This time the captain concluded to steam 
southward and westward around and throtigh the southern edge of the great ice 
floe, hoping to find open water outside to the westward. Passing north along the 
west edge of the ice floe we steamed through floating ice until 10. 10 p. m., when 
the ice became too heavy to make further progress, and we repeated our daily 
experience of steaming southward until 11.80 p. m., when the propeller was 
stopped and the vessel allowed to drift with the ice. At 3.15 on the morning of 
August 8, the fog lifting. Point Belcher was seen about 15 miles away and we 
found that we had drifted northward during the night at the rate of 2 miles per 
hour. The weather clearing somewhat at 8.30 a. m., we again steamed northward 
through the ice. At 7 the masts of some whalers were seen to the north of us, and 
soon after the mission buildings and whaling station at Point Barrow were sighted 
through the field glasses. Everyone was now in high glee, as we would soon be 
there, and, after discharging our duties at that place, would be able to face south- 
ward and homeward. 

At 10 a. m. we were opposite the station, where some of the whalers had suc- 
ceeded in getting in, when the ice had closed in upon them, and they were pris- 
oners. But the opening that had let them in had, before our arrival, closed with 
ice, which stood a solid, impenetrable wall to bar any further progress on otir 
part. We had got our mail out, our clean clothes on, in expectation of going 
ashore and seeing friends; but, alas, we could not get ashore; we could not even 
remain where we were, and nothing was left to do but to turn and steam south- 
ward to open water, which we did until 1.45 the next morning, when the engine 
was stopped, and, it being too deep to anchor, the vessel was allowed to drift. To 
our astonishment, when the thick fog and rainy night had passed, we found that 
we were back opposite Point Barrow, having during the night drifted northward 
with the ice. Again we steamed through the drift ice along the edge of the main 
floe, looking for some channel through which we could rorce our way in and 
reach the station, but in vain; and again at 2 p. m. we turned southward and 
west, steaming through heavy ice until midnight, when the engine was stopped 
and, as usual, the vessel allowed to drift. 

August 10, at 5 a.m., the ship resumed her usual practice of bumping ice and 
forcing her way within sight of the desired haven, and then turning away and 
steaming southward, until 6.20 p. m., when we came up with the whaling barks 
Horatio, Mermaid, and Alice Knowles. The three captains soon came aboard to 
spend the evening, while the four vessels drifted around the sea. At 11.20 p. m. 
Mr. John Wells, mate of the wrecked brig Hidalgo, was taken on board the cutter 
Bear for transportation to Unalaska, provided we ever got out of the ice. The 
previous night having been spent as usual in drifting in the fog and the ice, at 
9.25 a. m. August 11 some of the officers went in the second cutter to shoot walrus 
discovered asleep on the ice. They claimed to have shot three, but none were 
brought back to the ship. In the afternoon the oflScer of the crow's-nest having 
discovered some open water inshore, the vessel was forced through the heavy ice 
until the open water was reached, and at 3.40 p. m. the ship was anchored off 
Skull Cliff. Heavy drift ice was floating by us all night to the northward. On 
August 12, at 8.40 a. m., we started northward, reaching heavy ice at 10.07, and a 
few minutes afterwards, came to anchor, unable to proceed. At 12.40, discovering^ 
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a small lead in the ice, we were again under way, and at 2 p. m. anchored near 
Refuge Inlet. The day was stormy, raining and snowing by turns. The ice com- 
ing in too heavy for safety, at 10.55 p. m. the anchor was again hoisted and we 
turned southward, steaming for a safer location. Finally, at 11.10 p. m., the ship 
was fastened to the lee side of a large berg of grounded ice, where we lay very 
securely until the next day. 

At noon August 13 an officer reported that he thought the vessel could get 
through the ice to Point Barrow. At 1.20 p. m. the moorings of the ship were cast 
off from the grounded ice and we commenced picking our way northward through 
the heavy ice with blinding flurries of snow and squalls of rain. This time (the 
ninth attempt) we made it, and at 4.25 p. m. the ship was secured to a gnrounded 
iceberg off Point Barrow Refuge Station. The berg was probably 6 miles long 
with an average breadth of half a mile; in places it was from 50 to 75 feet high 
above the water and went down under the water to the bottom of the sea. This 
great berg had come in from the sea eleven months before and had remained until 
our visit, the middle of August, and perhaps is still there. We found that the past 
winter had been an exceptionally severe one. On the 20th of December the iner- 
mometer registered 40** below zero and remained steadily below zero until the mid- 
dle of May. During an ordinary winter at that point there are mild spells of 
weather, but last winter was very cold. The warmest weather during February 
was 38° below zero and the coldest 66^ below. The average temperature for the 
month was 45° below. The extreme cold lasted through the winter until the 20tib 
of April, when it was 37° below zero. From that time on the weather continued 
to moderate until the middle of May, when the thermometer marked zero. Snow 
did not leave the ground until the 19th of July, and on the fresh-water lakes ice 
remained until the middle of August, a month later than usual. Spring plowing 
and gardening had not yet commenced at the time of our visit, the middle of 
August. The long summer day commenced on the 10th of May and lasted until 
the 4th of August. The long winter nights will commence the 19th of Novembeo: 
and last until the 23d day of January. 

Soon after making the ship fast to the ice, Mr. John W. Kelly, manager of the 
Pacific Steam Whalmg Company's station, and Mr. Charles Brower, of the Liebes 
Station, Mr. L. M. Stevenson, teacher and missionary, and Captain Aiken, super- 
intendent of the Government Refuge Station, with others, came on bosird. A 
portion of the Ice which had blocked the entrance to the roadstead had that mom- 
mg moved to the northward, making a channel for our entrance. After dinner I 
accompanied Captain Tiittle on shore and made calls at the Grovemment Refuge 
Station and the Presbyterian mission. When I left Washin^on in May it was 
with the understanding on the part of the Presbyterian Missionary Society t^t 
their station at Point Barrow would oe closed until a suitable man and his wife 
could be found for the work, as it had been found necessary for Mr. Stevenson to 
return to his family in Ohio. But as the Government had ordered the refuge 
station closed, and the building and supplies sold to the Pacific Steam Whaling 
Company, it seemed better that Mr. Stevenson should be kept another year to look 
after the school and mission building. As he was out of supplies. Captain Tuttle 
very kindly advanced him 15 tons of coal, 150 gallons of coal oil, 4 boxes of navy 
crackers, and 16 sacks of flour, which were to be replaced by the mission sociel^ 
when the ship reached Unalaska. Other supplies for the mission were secured 
from the wardroom mess and the whaling station on shore, and Mr. Stevenson has 
remained at his difficult post another year. 

To expedite the work of turning the Government station over to the whaling 
station, Lieutenant Jarvls, with two sailors, were sent on shore. As time was 
precious and our stay, on account of the ice at Point Barrow, uncertain, I again 
went ashore on the 15th, immediately after breakfast, and remained all day, look- 
ing after various matters connected with the school and mission at that northern- 
most station. Oozhaloo, one of the wealthiest and most active Eskimos of the 
settlement, made application to be taken with his family to the reindeer station, 
where he desired to become an apprentice and learn the management and care of 
domestic reindeer. His application was an evidence of his ability and farsighted- 
ness. When a boy, if hungry, he could get into a kiak and go out and club a seal 
on the head in front of his home; now seals have become so scarce that but few 
are secured even with guns. When he was a boy, whales were always found in 
the waters adjacent to his home; they remained there during the entire season of 
open water; now the few whales that are seen at all scurry past the village as if 
cdnscious that bomb guns were waiting to take their lives, and it is but rare that 
the natives get them. When he was a boy, if he wanted a change in hi& diet trcaxi 
whale blubber and seal meat, he could go just back of the village and shoot a deer 
with his aiTow; now he finds it necessary to go 100 miles or more inland after 
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caribou, and it is with difficulty they are secured by rifle and bullet. He sees that 
the food supply of the country is practically gone, and that there is no future for 
his people unless a new food supply is furnished. This he sees to be through the 
introduction of domestic reindeer, and for himself and his family desires an early 
opportunity of learning how to have and care for the new food supply. As he 
was indorsed by the missionary, I agreed to take him, and securing permission 
from Captain Tuttle, brought him on board the ship with his wife Toaklnk, his son 
Chowlock. his daughter Neuta, and his adopted daughters Kontelow and Ahlahle. 
Mr. John W. Kelly, who has been in the arctic region for eleven years, also sought 
and received permission to return south with the Bear. 

Having received on board the annual mail and finished our work at Point Bar- 
row, at 3.45 p. m. August 15 the Bear got under way for the south, working 
slowly through the heavy drift ice. 

During the 16th Point Belcher was passed. The whaling schooners Rosario and 
Mermaid were met and their mail taken on board. All day the cutter Bear worked 
her way through the drift ice. On the 17th we finally got out of the Arctic ice 
into clear water, and after a most gorgeous sunset, at 11.50 midnight, anchored off 
the Corwin coal mine for fresh water. The forenoon of August 18 was consumed 
by the crew in getting fresh water. Two of the officers went ashore to hunt 
ptarmigan. While tramping over the tundra they found the tent, clothing, and 
skeleton of a white man; also his sled and other belongings. As no white man is 
known to be missing, and as neither natives nor white men in the vicinity knew 
anything about it, the dead man must have been a prospector who had come alone 
across the wilderness the previous winter, and worn out, perhaps out of provisions, 
had starved and perished upon that bleak shore of the Arctic Ocean. Since his 
remains have been found, the people at Point Hope, 60 miles away, recall the fact 
that during the previous winter two unknown and half -starved sled dogs had 
come to the village. 

Having watered ship, at 1.30 p. m. anchor was hoisted and we stood to the west- 
ward to round Cape Lisboume, where we have always found a rough sea, and this 
year was no exception. At 10.30 a. m. the ship anchored off Cooper's whaling sta- 
tion. Point Hope, and the stores, the whalebone, and fifteen sailors of the wrecked 
schooner Hidalgo were received on board for passage to Unalaska; also the whale- 
bone from the whaling bark Gay Head; also mails for the south were received 
from the whalers and the village. The herder Ahlook, whom I had brought to 
Point Hope to visit his friends, also returned on board, and at 5.30 p. m. the 
anchor was hoisted and we started for Kotzebue Sound, passing Cape Krusen- 
stern on the morning of August 20. About 6 p. m. in the afternoon we took in tow 
four umiaks with their loads of i)eopleen route to Kotzebue Sound, and at 9.80 
p. m. anchored off Cape Blossom. During the night large numbers of natives 
came on board from shore, but as the sea began to be very rousrh, they left for 
land, and at 9 a. m. on the 21st the vessel got under way for shelter, which it 
secured at 2.25 p. m. near Choris Peninsula. We reached that place at noon, none 
too early, as the storm had increased to a gale. 

It had been expected that the steam launch would be seift to Elephant Point to 
investigate the unusual quantity of the bones of the mammoth which have been 
exposed by the elements at that point. But during the morning of August 22, the 
weather continuing stormy and the gale apparently increasing, the captain con- 
cluded to go to sea, and at 11.15 a. m. we got under way and drove before the 
storm. At 5.50 p. m. Cape Krusenstern was abeam, and at 8.55 p. m. the west 
point of Cape Espenberg was abeam. During Sunday, August 23, it alternately 
snowed and rained, the wind blowing a gale. As the steamer could make no 
headway against the storm, we sailed with the wind, and were taken a long dis- 
tance westward out of our course. At 11.25 on the 24th ice appeared ahead of us, 
and all afternoon we steamed through heavy drift ice. About 5 p.m. East Cape, 
Siberia, loomed up in the distance through the fog, and as we approached it m^e 
a beautiful sight. East Cape and the Diomede Islands were covered with fresh- 
fallen snow from summit down to the water's edge. The ship attempted to make 
Whalen Village, Siberia, but found that the ice was packed from the shore 5 miles 
out to sea. We then turned and tried to make East Cape, Siberia, but again we 
were headed off by the ice, which was packed to sea 3 miles out from the cape. 
At midnight the captain gave up the struggle and allowed the steamer to drift, 
until the following morning he could make another attempt to reach East Cape. 
But with the coming of the morning, August 25, the situation was no better, and 
giving up the attempt to reach East Cape, the ship skirted around the south end 
of the ice floe, and at 8 o'clock came to anchor in clear water in the bight south of 
East Cape. A number of umiak loads of Siberians came on board to see the physi- 
cian and do some trading. 
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At 11.10 a. m., the thick fog clearing up, the ship got under way and stood for 
the Siberian village on Ratmanoff Island, one of the Diomedes, where we anchored 
at 3.23 p. m. Three loads of Siberians came off to the ship. Stopping for an 
hour, we were again under way for the American side of the Straits, but at 5.25 
p. m. stopped to receive a boat load of natives from the village on Krusenstern 
Island. At 5.50 p. m. we were again under way for Cape Prince of Wales, reach- 
ing there soon after midnight. Being unable to effect a landing, the ship turned 
and put out to sea again for safety. With the morning light of August 26 the 
ship returned to the village of Cape Prince of Wales and anchored at 7.45 a. m. 
Shortly afterwards Mr. W. T. Lopp, the missionary, came on board with some 
natives. Immediately after breakfast Dr. Lyall, the physician, and myself went 
ashore with Mr. Lopp. The affairs of the mission and school were looked after, a 
number of natives were attended to by the physician, and at noon we returned to 
the ship. Soon after, the schooner Ella Johnson, John T. Smith master, anchored 
near by. Mr. Minor W. Bruce and party for trading for reindeer were on board. 
Accompanying Lieutenant Hall, I paid a visit to the schooner and had a con- 
versation with Mr. Bruce concerning arrangements for securing reindeer. Upon 
returning to the Bear, I was greatly surprised to find that the sailing papers of 
the Ella Johnson were defective, and that not being properly registered the 
schooner could not go to Siberia and trade for reindeer, as was expected. This 
closed all hope of procuring reindeer from Siberia this year. 

At 2.45 p. m. we got under way for Port Clarence. A dense fog having set in, 
at 10.30 p. m. the ship came to anchor at Point Jackson, at the entrance of the 
harbor. The* next morning, the fog having lifted, at 5.40 a. m. the ship got under 
way, and at 8 o'clock anchored off Point Riley after fresh water. Having watered 
ship, at 2.45 p. m. the Bear got underway and steamed over to the Teller Rein- 
deer Station, on the north side of the bay, where the captain kindly allowed me, 
together with the herders, Ahlook, Electoona, and Oozhaloo and his family, to 
land, after which the steamer ran down to Point Spencer for a sheltered place in 
which to make repairs and changes in her propeller. At the station we were very 
busy looking after the details of the business until after midnight. During the 
morning of August 28 Lieutenant Cochran came over from Point Spencer with 
the steam launch and, picking up Dr. Lyall, Mr. Kjellmann, Dr. Kittlesen, Mr. 
John W. Kelly, Mr. Wells, mate of the Hidalgo, three herders, and myself, steamed 
away for Grantley Harbor, to visit the reindeer herd. Landing about 11 a. m., 
we had lunch on the beach, after which we walked to the reindeer camp, 4 miles 
distant. It was a very hard walk. At the time of the arrival of the Bear an 
epidemic had appeared in the herd, causing a swelling and suppuration around 
the hoofs. A brush corral had been constructed and some 30 sick deer gathered 
into it. The two physicians of the party, with the herders, proceeded to give an 
examination, and a portion of the diseased heart and liver of one that had died 
was placed in alcohol, to be sent to tte Agricultural Department at Washington 
for expert examination. 

As it had proved a very hard walk from the depot te the herd, the Lapps pro- 

gosed.to send me back by a sled drawn by the reindeer. The deer had not been 
itched up all summer and were very frisky. The result was that the very first 
brook that we came to they gave a leap, overturning the sled, throwing me out 
into the bushes, and nearly breaking away from the drivers. The sled was righted 
and I again got on. The rest of the way they took me along rapidly over the 
snowless tundra, across a mountain, through Dunches of arctic willow, up and 
down the steep sides of the ravines, and landed me safe and sound on the beach 
in an astonishingly ehort time. After lunch we embarked in the launch for the 
station. In the meantime the wind had changed and got up a rough sea which 
tossed and pitched the steam launch, greatly to our discomfort. Beaching the 
station at 7 o'clock, I went ashore, and the others continued on their way to the 
ship at Point Spencer. 

August 29 dawned with a storm raging at sea and a heavy surf on the beach. 
As there was no going out or returning ashore, the day was spent without inter- 
ruption looking over the affairs of the station. Sunday morning, August 30, came 
in with fog. The gale of the previous day had ceased. At 11 o'clock the bell was 
rung and divine service held in the schoolhouse. Thirty-three persons were pres- 
ent, comprising nine nationalities. There were Americans, Norwegians, Lapps, 
Ootlaeavies, Tigaraites, Kinegans, Kaveans, Seelawiks, and natives around Norton 
Sound. The preacher spoke in English. The Rev. T. L. Brevig, Norwegian min* 
ister, translated the English into Lappish, and Dora, an Eskimo girl from Gtolovin 
Bay, translated the English into Eskimo, thus requiring three languages to reach 
the audience. It was an interesting and unique service. 
Dora, the Eskimo interpreter, has had an eventful career. When bom, she was 
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thrown out of the house by her mother to freeze to death, the mother not wishing 
the trouble of bringing her up. An older sister took pity on the babe, brought 
her into the house, and assumed charge of her. After a while the sister became 
tired of her charge, and again the babe was thrown out of doors to perish. Then 
a neighboring woman took her in and brought her up as her own child. When 
she was about 12 years of age, she was sold to a man for hio wife, but being bru- 
tally treated, she ran away and found an asylum at the Swedish mission. The 
mission was raided by the natives and the girl carried off by force. Again escap- 
ing, she was permitted to remain at the mission, where she has become a strong,, 
fine-looking, intelligent, consecrated girl, of about 17 years of age. At present she 
is living with Rev. and Mrs. Brevig at the reindeer station. As I rose from the 
dinner table the cutter Bear was seen steaming over from Cape Spencer. I was 
very sorry, as it would probably necessitate going on board ship on Sunday, thus 
setting a bad example to the natives, and I had rei)eatedly given strict orders 
against all unnecessary Sunday work at the station. True enough, orders came 
from the captain to come on board, as he would sail immediately. Lieutenant 
Hall was sent with a steam launch to arrest some natives for various misdemean- 
ors, and Mr. Kjellmann was sent to the herd to secure some necessary vouchers 
from the Lapps. The launch having returned from Grantley Harbor, adieus were 
spoken to the friends on shore, and at 8.30 p. m. the anchor was hove, and we 
steamed away for St. Michael. The fog setting in heavy, we anchored outside at 
Cape Spencer at 10. 20 p. m . The next morning we were under way at 7. 40, reaching 
St. Michael at 11.40 p. m., September 1. 

In the harbor were the brigantine C C. Funk, John Calliston, master; the 
schooner Alice Cooke, D. B. P. Penhallon, master, and the steamer Lakme, Charles 
Anderson, master. Letters were received from the Swedish stations at Unalaklik 
and at Golovin Bay, calling attention to the failure of the fish supply this season 
and the prospect of a famine during the next winter; also making inquiries 
whether it was not possible for provisions to be left at those stations. September 
3, Mr. H. De Windt, correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette, London, England, 
was taken on board, with supplies, to be landed at Indian Point, Siberia, from 
whence he expected to make a sled trip across Siberia; also Lewis Sloss, jr., and 
Rudolph Neumann, of the Alaska Commercial Company, and Rev. P. T. Rowe, 
the Episcopal bishop of Alaska, for transportation to Unalaska. At 9.20 p. m. 
farewell salutes were fired from the ship and the battery on shore, and we stood 
out of the harbor for East Cape, Siberia. 

On September 5, encountering a gale with a rough sea, the vessel, being unable 
to proceed, hove to. The following morning, making out King Island looming 
up through the fog, the ship got under way at 5.25 o'clock and attempted to reach 
it, which was accomplished at 8.55, when we anchored under the lee of the island 
abreast of the village. 

Soon a number or natives crowded the deck. The northwest storm continuing 
with unabated severity and the time drawing near when the ship was under orders 
to report at Unalaska, the captain concluded to give up attempting to reach East 
Cape and to make at once for Indian Point; hence at 5 a. m., September 7, we were 
again under way. In the afternoon we came up with a large quantity of heavy 
drift ice, which we skirted for a long distance. On Tuesday, at 4.20 a. m., we 
dropped anchor off Indian Point. Mr. H. De Windt, with servant and supplies, 
was sent ashore. AJl possible arrangements having been made for his comfort, 
at 10 p. m. we again got under way and stood for St. Lawrence Island, where we 
came to anchor at 3 a. m. on the morning of September 9. As there was coal to 
land for the use of the school, I went ashore with the first load to confer with the 
teacher and look over school matters. After breakfast Lieutenant Jarvis and Dr. 
Lyall, the physician, came ashore and performed a surgical operation on a child. 
The ailments of various natives were also attended to. While at lunch on shore 
the steam whistle blew for our return to the ship. Upon boarding ship the anchor 
was hove and we got under way for the Pribilof Islands. That day and the fol- 
lowing one were charming — as old sailors say, ** weather breeders," and so it 
proved to us. During the night of the 10th and 11th the wind changed dead 
ahead and we hove te, the wind blowing a gale from the southeast and a heavy 
sea running; but little sleep was had on board the ship. 

On the morning -of September 12, there being a little lull in the gale, the ship 
again resumed her course, but in the evening the storm resumed its fury and we 
were again hove te under double-reefed mainsail. On the morning of the 13th at 
2 a. m. the gale split the fore trysail. All that day and the following day and the 
day after that, the storm raged in its fury. The supply of coal in the steamer was 
getting low. The date at which the captain was to report at Unalaska had passed, 
so, making a desperate effort and proceeding as best we could through the storm, 
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we were fortiuiitte enoneb to gat into the harlior of Unalaaka. the qaiet wstera of 
which seemed very deligntfol after the toesing of thepreviooa week, GoIqk ashore 
for our moil, I had the unpleasant experience to find that throagh some one's 
blnnder my whole mail for the Bummer had been sent into the Arctic, andeventn- 
ally did not reach me until weeks after my return to my office in Wawhington. 
This, however, was not as bad as the disappointment of the tpathera and traders 
at Point Hope and Point Barrow in the Arctic at the loss of their annual mail. 
which was sent them in the spring of 1895. It has not yet reached them, and 
information secured recently in the office at Washington loc&teri the miEising mail 
still on Pnget Sound. If there are no farther delays, the letters whicli were sent 
in the spring of 18B5 will prohahly reach their destination in the fall of 1897— two 
and a half years after they started. 

At Unalaaka, finding that the United States revenue cutter Wokott was under 
orders to proceed to Sitka, I sought and secnred permission from Captain Hooper 
to accompany her. Going on board the morning of the 2Dth of Scpteuilier, we got 
under way during the forenoon and proceeded to Boa in company with the cut- 
ters Corwin and Grant and two English men-of-war. It was the disbanding of 
the Bering Sea fleet for the season. The passage tlirough th.o Aleutian Islandg 
was made by the Anal^a Pass, The day wan pleasant and tlie sail along ttie 
Bonth aide of the Aleutian Islands with their wonderful sceiiery delightful, Ob 
the Slst a short call was made at Belkofsliy to ascertain the condition of a small 
Aleutian settlement, where the people were said to be ont of lood. Learning that 
the settlement was safe, we were again under way for Sitka, The pleasant weather 
of the20tband2lBtwas the calm before the approaching storm. While tornadoes 
were sweeping along the Atlantic coast, destroying much property in towns and 
cities, a similar atorm raged along the Pacific, and, commencini; with the 2Sd , ffx 
a week we were tossed and buffeted as the North Pacific in the late fall 'knows 
how to do. Much anxiety was felt for the safety of our veese]. Boxes of oil were 
adjusted so that the drippings could stay somewhat the severity of the waves, and 
no doubt contributed greatly to the safety of the vessel. But it is a long road that 
has no turn. So after the discomforts of the protracted storm, we entered on the 
28th the land-locked island-studded harbor of Sitka with satisfaction and thaitk- 
fulness. 

The interval between September 29 and the departure of the mail Steamer Citff 
of Topeka on October 10 was given to schools and educational work at Sitka. 
Taking in charge two young girls— Misses Lotta Hilton and Elizabeth Walker — 
who were sent to the Indian school at Carlisle, Pa., we sailed from Sitka on the 
10th of October. The following day a call was made at Juneeiu. On the lath we 
reached Fort Wrangel and on the 13th visited Metlakahtla, r&u-hins Seattle on the 
16th, leaving the same night by train over the Northern Pti-iftc Railroad. My 
trip was concluded by reaching Washington, October 32, having traveled 18,466 

As in thejHtet, so again this season I have been greatly indebted for facilitiea of 
transportation f umisSed me by the Eevenue-Cuttor Service of the Treiiaury Depart- 
ment. The permission accorded by the honorable Secretary of the Treasury and 
Capt. C. F. Shoemaker, Chief of the Eevenue-Cutter Service, was cordially seconded 
by Capt, O. L, Hooper, commanding the Bering Sea fleet; Capt. Francis Tuttie, 
commanding the Bear, and Capt, Martin L. Phillips, conmianding the cutter Wot- 
eott, together with the of&cers of the Bear and the Wolcott. 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Sheldon Jacksom. 
Hon. W. T. Harris, LL. D., 

Commissioner of Education, Washington, D, C, 
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